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DOUBLE-DEALING. 


For some time past, there has been a 
rumour about divisions in what they 
call ‘* the Cabinet.” We shall, I hope, 
soon leave off the use of this slang term ; 
this piece of impudent pretension to a 
distinct power in the state ; we shall, 1 
hope, soon learn to call the persons com- 
posing this thing, the servants of the 
eS King, as our fathers called them, and as 
@) =sithey really are; and that we shall consi- 
der them as nothing more than his ser- 

vants, exercising severally the powers 

which he lodges in their hands, and 
answerable, strictly answerable, legally 
| as well as morally, for the manner in 
| which they exercise those powers. Letus 
hope that we shall get intothis train very 
soon ; and that our conduct will teach 
the people to be looking to their own 
House of Parliament, to see what it is 
doing and what it intends to do;, that 
they will be placing their confidence in 
that House; that they will discover 
very soon that it is there where they are 
“ to live, or have no life ; ” and that they 
will care much about as much for 
** squabbles in the Cabinet ” as men care 
for the fighting of two dogs for a bone, 
they not being the owners of the dogs. 
These people are the servants of the 
King, and they are paid by the people, 
to whom they are responsible for the 
manner of performing their services ; 
and they are so to be made responsible 
by those whom the people intrust with 
the m ment, or carrying on, of 
their part of the Government: The 
persons thus intrusted by the people are 
the members of theHouse of Commons, 















who, if they be not amongst the basest 
of all mankind; if they be not at once 
pusillanimous and false to their trusts, 
will always consider these servants of the 
King as persons responsible to them, and, 
of course, in such theircapacity of ser- 
vants, as entitled to a less degree of re- 
spect than those who constitute the three 
branches of the Government; namely, 
the King, the Lords, and the Commons. 
While, indeed, the House of Commons 
was composed, not of representatives of 
the people, but of the nominees, or 
agents, or servants, of peers or other 
great men ; while, in the language of 
the petition of Lord Grey, presented in 
the-month of May, 1793, a majority of 
the whole House of Commons was re- 
turned by about one hundred peers, 
and great commoners, and by the Lords 
of the Treasury ; while the House of 
Commons was thus composed, it might 
be well enough; it might be perfectly in 
character for the King to consider the 
whole House as proper to be placed at 
the command of his servants; but, now 
that the House is to be composed of re- 
presentatives of the people, let us hope 
that the members will have the spirit 
not to wait like a parcel of menials to 
be told by the King’s servants when 
they are to separate, when they 
are to meet again, «nd what they 
are todo. So powerful is habit, how- 
ever, that the mercenary newspapers 
now give us as a piece of news, that it 
is “ settled” that the late Speaker is 
in to be Speaker! Settled by “ the 
abinet,” 1 suppose’; who know, of 
course, what they intend, what they 
wish; and, I dare say, think that their 
wishes are to be implicitly obeyed by 
the House, just as they heretofore have 
been. I trust, however, that the Ca- 
binet will discover its mistake ; that it . 
will find out the difference between ay); . oil 
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time’; that the caterwailing of a couple 
of these noisy devils, is of infinitely 

ater importance to a well-regulated 
family, than what is now pat forth as 
the important “ division in the Cabinet. 

These “ divisions,” however, though 
of no earthly importance to the people; 
though not at all affecting their in- 
teresis; may sometimes be amusing ; 
and, in this respect, those divisions 
which are now said to be likely to take 
place, are worthy of attention, parti- 
cularly as they seem to show the peo- 
ple that it is happy for them that they 
have got some representatives at last, 


: 
and that they are no longer to consider | 


themselves at the mercy of a set of ser- 
vants of the King, whose intreguing, 
whose want of principle, whose silliness 
and whose wildness areso strongly por- 
trayed in the publications put forth re- 
lative to the alleged divisions. Amongst 
these publications, 1 shall take one 
from the Morning Chronicle of this day 
(3. January). 1 shall bestow no com- 
ment upon it, other than this, that it 
clearly shows that the two factions still 
think that there is nobody but them- 
selves who will have any right in ma- 
noging the affairs of the country; that 
they look upon the House ef Commons 
which is about to be assembled, as no- 
thing more than a mere thing to be 
played upon; that it will be a mere in- 
strument in the hands of one faction or 
of the other, and that the only thing to 
be thought of is, which of the factions 
shall get it into its hands; that the 
newspaper people, the “ race that write,” 
have exactly the same idea of the 
coming House of Commons ; and that 
none of them have the smallest idea 
that there will be any body of persons 
in the House of Conm:mons worthy of 
attention, who will not be a mere tool 
in the hands of one or the other of these 
factions. I will just observe further, 
that, what the Cdronicle here says of 
Srantey and of Baovenam, is merely a 
repetition of what | have said of both of 
them long and long ago, to which may 
be added that the Chronicle has always 
done its best to controvert my opi- 
nions ing these men, and to 
render the promulgation of them un- 
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availing. 
saying that the puffs put forth in favour 


|of Brougham, stamped shame on the 


character of this very Morning Cronicle ! 
At how early a period of the existence 
of the power of the present servants of 
‘the King, did I point out the shameful- 
ness of these puffs! How soon did ‘I 
show the public that these puffs were 
intended to raise up. Broucsam at the 
expense of Lord Grey! How long 
ago did I say that his “voracity for 
fame” would destroy any body of men 
with whom he was associated in power! 
and how often have I told himself, that, 
in endeavouring to raise himself by 
newspaper-puffs, he would finally ex- 
perience the fate of that Smeripan, 
who, in point of talent, was a ten thou- 
sand times greater man than he !{ With 
this preface, I shall insert the amusing 
article from the Morning Chronicle of 
to-day, together with the extracts 
which it takes from Mr. Srepnenson’s 
letter to Lord Henrey and from the 
Standard newspaper. These, I repeat, 
are not matters of interest, but of 
amusement; for, if it were possible 
that the House of Commons should be 
so base as to become, like former 
Houses, the servants of the servants of 
the King, then the whole fabric would 
go to pieces in a twinkling : the ‘* Ca- 
binet” would become of as much im- 
portance as the House, and the House 
of as much importance as the “ Ca- 
binet,”’ for both would be detested and 
despised. One word more: my Lord 
Grey will recollect that, soon alter he 
came into power, I told him that he had 
committed a great error in suffering 
Brovcaam to be one of his associates ; 
that, he had thought him dangerous as 
an Opponent, but that he would find 
him much more dangerous as an as- 
sociate ; that he was too vain not to 
wish to be thought to be the prime 
mover of every thing; and that he was 
too visionary, too unsteady of head, too 
shallow, and too fanciful, and, above 





all things, too fond of vulgar praise, of’ 


praise of the day, to be intrusted as the 
phead or leader in any concern. 


My Lord Grey will think of these 
things now, 
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( From the Chronicle.) 

The eulogies recently bestowed in the Tury 
reviews, magazines, and newspapers, on Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Staoley, aud the endea- 
vour to bold them up as opposed to their col- 
leagues, and falling back towards Toryism, is 
very well asa party manauvre. Mr. Stanley 
is young and hot-headed, and can afford to do 
fovlish things ; but the Lord Chancellor is old 


enough to know that the loss of reputation 


would to him be the loss of every thiug. At 
the same time, there is in this endeavour to 
vuin his Lordship by praises, enough to lead 
him to suspect that he has drawn all this on 
himself by his own conduct. We do not, we 
¢annot suspect his Lordship of any treason to, 
or desertion of, his friends. How is it, then, 
that his Lordship has drawn on himself this 
ecalumoy ? Lord Brougham has expressed more 
democratical opinions than ever Earl Grey 
expressed. Lord Brougham has been far 
more hated by the church than Earl Grey. In 
the organ of the clergy, John Bull, Lord 
Brougham has been cunstautly reviled, and 
hard, coarse nicknames applied to him. In 
that journal, again and again, desigus to over- 
throw the constitution aud church of England 
have been attributed to his Lordship. Ilo the 
last uumber but one he was even termed in- 
sane. Lord Brougham was the great patrou 
of the London University, the special object 
of the hatred of the clergy, aud it is even said 
that he was the special cause of the enormous 
outlay in brick and mortar which has so much 
crippled its resources, in order to mortify the 
persons by the eye-sore of so magnificent a 
structure. Earl Grey never showed a parti- 
ality to the London University—Earl Grey 
never was particularly an object of aversion 
to the clergy—Earl Grey never was supposed 
to have any partiality for Disseaters. But no 
one for a moment ever threw out even a sus- 
picion that Earl Grey had any disposition to 
abandon his colleagues for the sake of proving 
his attachment to the church. But Lord 
Brougham, haviog such an immense arrear 
of obioquy poured ov him by the church and 
its orgaus undiscbarged, is, one should have 
thought, the very last man to whum the sus- 
rece of making common cause with the 
high church party against bis colleagues would 
attach. The suspicion, however, as been 
thrown out, and we think it may be traced to 
a cause connected wi'h the peculiar character 
of his Lordsbip. He is known to have a liking 
for the policy of managiug opponents ; and it 
almost always happens, that when a man 
thinks he is dexterous enough in manceuvr- 
ing an enemy, that enemy takes it into his 
head he is mancuvring him. It is one of 
his Lordships tactics to suppose, that as he 1s 
sure of those of his own side, every favour 
bestowed on an oppunent will neutralize 

sition, and convert it into attachment. Heoce 
his endeavour to gaia over the Duke of Wel- 
diugtun by a good appointment to bis relative ; 


beuce his endeavour to the, will 
the bishops by his me yee ¥ arora 
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ship between the church and the landholders 
respecting tithes ; hence the absurd renounc- 
ing to the bishops, the deadliest enemies of 
reform, of the patronage of all livings under 
200/. a year, which proved such an ubstacle 
in the elections, aud which did not diminish 
the disposition of the bishops to trip up the 
heels of Ministers. With respect to this sub- 
ject, we find the following very important 
statemeut regarding it in Mr. Stephenson's 
letter to Lord Henley, just published, which 
we shall notice at more length on a future 
day. 

‘¢ There is (he says) a subject touched upon 
“* by both reviews which ought not now to be 
** passed unnoticed. "The observation in The 
Edinburgh Review, in favour of William the 
‘© Third, having left the disposal of the church 
*« patrovage of the Crown to his queen, who 
‘© acted therein according to Tillutson’s ad- 
** vice, and that, after her death, having left it 
** to acommissiun of the archbishops aud four 
** bishops, is made on the ground of the King’s 
*‘igno rauce of the characters of English 
‘‘ churchmen. The observation in the Quar- 
“* terly is highly laudatory of the present Lord 
** Chanceilor, for that he placed the patronage 
** of all his liviugs below the value of 2002, 
‘* per annum, at the disposal of the bishops 
‘* in their respective dioceses, Probably you 
** may know, that a letter was signed by more 
“than one hundred members of the last House 
** of Commons, adiressed and given personally 
** to the present Lord Chancellor Brougham, in 
“which, for the reasons assigued, his Lord+ 
** ship was requested to recall that act.” 

These are the causes of the insidious praises 
bestowed on his Lordship by the bitterest ene- 
mies of the administration, It is a bye-word, 
that if any favour be to be shown in avy of the 
departments over which his Lordship has any 
influence, auy man who has all his life been 
a bitter enemy to the Whigs, and is so still, 
has a much betier chance of obtaining, it than 
another who clung to them from priuciple, 
and fought for the cause when it was under a 
shade. It is notorious, for instance, that in 
Scotland, over which his Lordship from his 
knowledge must have influence, the appvint- 
ments have in many cases been most offensive 
to the old Whigs. We have an instauce of 
this so late as the Edinburgh election, pointed 
out by the Seotsman in the number of DVe- 
cember 19. 

“ PATRONAGE AND GraTiTUDE. — Doctor 
** Craigie was appointed Anatomical Inspector 
** a few days ego, under the new act fur regu- 
** jating dissecting-rooms, The duty, which 
* is trifling, has no reference to anatomy in 
‘the proper sense of the term, but relates 
“‘ merely to the examination of dissecting- 
** rvoms, for the pu of ascertaining whe- 
‘* ther the rules as to the mode of 
* subjects are complied with. Dr. Poole, a 
* res man, aud a Whig, was ‘recom- 
** mended for the situation by all the 
‘* medical professors and the whole 


of 
‘Physicians; ‘but-it pteased the Government 
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time’; that the caterwailing of a couple 
of these noisy devils, is of infinitely 
greater importance to a well-regulated 
family, than what is now pat forth as 
the important “ division in the Cabinet. 





These “ divisions,” however, though 
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availing. How long have I bee 
saying that the puffs put forth in favour 


| of Brougham, stamped shame on the 


character of this very Morning Cronicle ! 
At how early a period of the existence 
of the power of the present servants of 


of no earthly importance to the people ; ithe King, did I point out the shameful- 


though not at all affecting their in- | 


terests; may sometimes be amusing ; 
and, in this respect, those divisions 


which are now said to be likely to take. 


place, are worthy of attention, parti- 
cularly as they seem to show the peo- 
ple that it is happy for them that they 
have got some representatives at last, 
and that they are no longer to consider 
themselves at the mercy of a set of ser- 
vants of the King, whose intreguing, 
whose want of principle, whose silliness 
and whose wildness areso strongly por- 
trayed in the publications put forth re- 
lative to thealleged divisions, Amongst 
these publications, | shall take one 
from the Morning Chronicle of this day 
(3. January). 1 shall bestow no com- 
ment upon it, other than this, that it 
clearly shows that the two factions still 
think that there is nobody but them- 
selves who will have any right in ma- 
naging the affairs of the country; that 
they look upon the House of Commons 
which is about to be assembled, as no- 
thing more than a mere thing to be 
played upon; that it will be a mere in- 
strument in the hands of one faction or 
of the other, and that the only thing to 
be thought of is, which of the factions 
shall get it into its hands; that the 
newspaper people, the “* race that write,” 
have exactly the same idea of the 
coming House of Commons ; and that 
none of them have the smallest idea 
that there will be any body of persons 
in the House of Con:mons worthy of 
attention, who will not be a mere tool 
in the hands of one or the other of these 
factions. I will just observe further, 
that, what the Chronicle here says of 
Sraniey and of Brovenam, is merely a 
repetition of what I have said of both of 
them long and long ago, to which may 
be added that the Chronicle has always 
done its best to controvert my opi- 
nions regarding these men, and to 
render the promulgation of them un- 
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ness of these puffs! How soon did ‘I 
show the public that these puffs were 
intended to raise up Brovuesam at the 
expense of Lord Grey! How long 
ago did I say that his “ voracity for 
fame” would destroy any body of men 
with whom he was associated in power! 
and how often have I told himself, that, 
in endeavouring to raise himself by 
newspaper-puffs, he would finally ex- 
perience the fate of that Smertpan, 
who, in point of talent, was a ten thou- 
sand times greater man than he !{ With 
this preface, I shall insert the amusing 
article from the Morning Chronicle of 
to-day, together with the extracts 
which it takes from Mr. Srernenson’s 
letter to Lord Hentey and from the 
Standard newspaper. These, I repeat, 
are not matters of interest, but of 
amusement; for, if it were possible 
that the House of Commons should be 
so base as to become, like former 
Houses, the servants of the servants of 
the King, then the whole fabric would 
go to pieces in a twinkling : the ‘* Ca- 
binet” would become of as much im- 
portance as the House, and the House 
of as much importance as the “ Ca- 
binet,” for both would be detested and 
despised. One word more: my Lord 
Grey will recollect that, soon alter he 
came into power, I told him that he had 
committed a great error in suffering 
Brovucuam to be one of his associates ; 
that, he had thought him dangerous as 
an opponent, but that he would find 
him much more dangerous as an as- 
sociate ; that he was too vain not to 
wish to be thought to be the prime 
mover of every thing; and that he was 
too visionary, too unsteady of head, too 
shallow, and too fanciful, and, above 
all things, too fond of vulgar praise, of 
praise of the day, to be intrusted as the 





rhead or leader in any great concern. 


My Lord Grey will think of these 
things now, 
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(From the Chronicle.) 

The eulogies recently bestowed in the Tory 
reviews, magazines, and newspapers, on Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Staoley, aud the endea- 
vour to bold them up as opposed to their col- 
leagues, and falling back towards Toryism, is 
very well asa party manoeuvre. Mr. Stanley 
is young and hot-headed, and can afford to do 
fovlish things ; but the Lord Chancellor is old 


enough to know that the loss of reputation 


would to him be the loss of every thiug. At 
the same time, there is in this endeavour to 
vuin his Lordship by praises, enough to lead 
him to suspect that he has drawn all this on 
himself by his own conduct. We do not, we 


¢annot suspect his Lordship of any treason to, 


or desertion of, his friends. How is it, then, 
that his Lordship has drawn on himself this 
ecalumaoy ? Lord Brougham has expressed more 
democratical opinions than ever Earl Grey 
expressed. Lurd Brougham has been far 
more hated by the church than Earl Grey. In 
the organ of the clergy, John Bull, Lord 
Brougham has been constantly reviled, and 
hard, coarse nicknames applied to him. In 
that journal, again and again, designs to over- 
throw the constitution avd churcli of England 
have been attributed to his Lordship. ln the 
last uumber but one he was even termed in- 
sane. Lord Brougham was the great patron 
of the London University, the special object 
of the hatred of the clergy, and it is even said 
that he was the special cause of the enormous 
outlay in brick and mortar which has so much 
crippled its resources, in order to mortify the 
persons by the eye-sore of so magnificent a 
structure. Earl Grey never showed a parti- 
ality to the London University—Earl Grey 
never was particularly an object of aversion 
to the clergy—Earl Grey never was supposed 
to have any partiality for Disseaters. But no 
one four a moment ever threw out even a sus- 
picion that Earl Grey had any disposition to 
abandon his colleagues for the sake of proving 
his attachment to the church. But Lord 
Brougham, having such an immense arrear 
of obioquy poured ov him by the church anid 
its orgaus undiscbarged, is, one should have 
thought, the very last man to whum the sus- 
a of makivg common cause with the 
igh church party agains his colleagues would 
attach. The suspicion, however, as been 
threwn out, and we think it may be traced to 
a cause connected wi'h the peculiar character 
of his Lordship. He is known to have a liking 
for the policy of managiug opponents ; and it 
almost always happens, that when a man 
thinks he is dexterous enough in manceuvr- 
ing an enemy, that enemy takes it into his 
head he is maneuvring him. It is one of 
his Lordships tactics to suppose, that as he 1s 
Sure of those of his own side, every favour 
bestowed on an opponent will neutralize oppo- 
sition, and convert it into attachment. Heuce 
his endeavour to gain over the Duke of Wel- 
diugtun by a good appointment to his relative ; 
his endeavour to gain the will of 

the bishops by his speech about the partner, 
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ship between the church and the landholders 
respecting tithes ; hence the absurd renounc- 
ing to the bishops, the deadliest enemies of 
reform, of the patronage of all livings under 
200/. a year, which proved such an ubstacle 
in the elections, and which did not diminish 
the disposition of the bishops to trip up the 
heels uf Ministers. With respect to this sub- 
ject, we find the following very important 
statemeut regarding it in Mr. Stephenson's 
letter to Lord Henley, just published, which 
we shall notice at more length on a future 
day. 

‘¢ There is (he says) a subject touched upon 
‘* by both reviews which ought not now to be 
** passed’ unnoticed. "The observation in The 
“ Edinburgh Review, in favour of William the 
** Third, having left the disposal of the church 
*« natrovage of the Crown to his queen, who 
*‘ acted therein according to Tillutson’s ad- 
** vice, and that, after her death, having left it 
** to acommissiun of the archbishops aud four 
** bishops, is made oa the ground of the King’s 
‘‘igno rauce of the characters of English 
‘churchmen. The observation in the Quar~ 
“* terly is highly laudatory of the present Lord 
** Chanceilor, for that he placed the patronage 
** of all his liviugs below the value of 2002, 
‘** per annuum, at the disposal of the bishops 
‘‘ in their respective dioceses. Probably you 
‘* may know, that a letter was signed by more 
‘than one hundred members of the last House 
** of Commons, addressed and given personally 
** to the present Lord Chancellor Brougham, in 
“ which, for the reasons assigued, his Lord+ 
*€ ship was requested to recall that act.” 

These are the causes of the insidious praises 
bestowed on his Lordship by the bitterest ene- 
mies of the administration, It is a bye-word, 
that if any favour be to be shown in avy of the 
departments over which his Lordship has any 
influence, avy man who has all his life been 
a bitter enemy to the Whigs, and is so still, 
has a much betier chance of obtaining, it than 
another who clung to them from priuciple, 
and fought for the cause when it was under a 
shade. It is notorious, fur instance, that in 
Scotland, over which his Lordship from his 
knowledge must have influence, the appvint- 
ments have in many cases been most offensive 
to the old Whigs. We have an instauce of 
this so late as the Edinburgh election, pointed 
out by the Seotsman in the number of De- 
cember 19. 

** PATRONAGE AND GraTITUDE. — Doctor 
‘* Craigie was appointed Anatomical Inspector 
** a few days ago, under the new act fur regu- 
** jating dissecting-rooms. The duty, which 
** is trifling, has no reference to anatomy in 
“the proper sense of the term, but relates 
“ merely to the examination of dissecting- 
** rvoms, for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
‘* ther the rules as to the mode of obtaining 
** subjects are complied with. Dr. Poole, a 
- respectable man, aud a Whig, was recom- 
** mended for the situation by nearly all the 
‘** medica! professors aud the whole College of 
‘Physicians; ‘but-it-pteased the Government 
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“to pass over his claims, and give it to Dr. , 
“« Craigie, who has shown his gratitude for 
‘‘the preference, by guing early yesterday 
‘morning aud giving a plumper for Mr, 
“ Blair! We happen to kuow the fact, from 
“ being in the booth in George- square at the 
«« moment when Dr. C. was mauifesting the 
« delicacy of bis political feelings by the act 
«in question! After this, who will deny the 
«« impartiality of the present Ministers ? 

We could tell many a strange story of the 
singular felicity of oblivion which has been | 
displayed towards deserving individuals of the 
northern part of the wland, but it would do no 
good. ; 

it is always an alarming symptom when a | 
man is praised by bis enemies. We are far | 
from entertaining a susp.cion for one moment 
that his Lordship ever bad any other than the | 
very best ends in view. But it is hot enough | 
that a man’s ends be good, he should go a 
straight road towards them. The praise just 
now bestowed on his Lordship will soon, we 
know, be followed by bitter invectives, when 
it is found that his Lordship does not mean to 
desert the cause of the people. ‘That he cannot 
and will not we are as certain as we are of our 
existence. In fact, what on earth could be a 
substitute to his Lordship for the hold which 
he has on the affections of the nalior. Were 
he saturated with wealth aud splendour, these 
could not satisfy him. He could not live a 

ear without public approbation. He must 

~ and move in the public regard and public 
sympathy. We have no doubts—never had 
any— [Something is omitted here.) We attri- 
bute all that has happened to au infirmity of 
disposition which renders him dissatisfied 
with less than the golden opinions of all sorts 
of men—a sort of voracity of fame. 

His Lordship will assuredly disappoint the 
Tories; and then their fire will be opened 
against him, of which something like a threat 
is held out in the following passage, from an 
article in the Standard uf vesterday, in auswer 
to another article io the Times : 

** Fortunately, however, it so happens that 








** we need not appeal to any private informa- 
** tion for proof of the existence of a division 
** in the Cabinet, aud of a division, too, which 
** must either rend it asunder, or spare it at 
** the cost of utterly ruining the one section or 
** the other.—Lord Brougham and Mr, S:an- 
** ley (we like to associate them, for they are, 
** we believe, the only two honourable men of 
** the Cabinet, as they are unquestiouably the 
** only two able meo)—Lord Brougham and 
** Mr. Stanley have made no secret of their 
** views either ou the question of the ballot ur 
** on the question of the church plunder. The 
** noble Lord has distinctly and very empha- 
** tically called the first‘ a contrivance to 
** make a man’s whole lifea lie ;’ aud the 
** other, ‘a robbery of the tenth joint tenant 
** by his nine co-tenants.’ Mr. Stanley, though 
“less sententiously, has avowed the same 
** views as eloquently and as explicitly. We 
** know, therefore, that Lord Brougham aud 


«« Mr. Stanley are absolutely pledged against 
“the ballot, and against cburch plunder. 
“Now we are as litile in the dark with res- 
“pect to the views of Lord Durbam, Lord 
“ Johu Russell, Lord Althorp, and Mr. Pou- 
“Jett Thomson. They are pledged to support 
‘the ha!lot upon certain conditions, aud they 
‘are absolutely committed to the support of 
any scheme of church plunder that may be 
“produced. As to the Lords Goderich and 


'“ Palmerston, Mr. Charles Grant, and the 


‘“other omnibus Statesmen, nobody, we sup- 
‘nose, ever dreamed of asking them what 
“they mean to do, as everybody knows that 
“they will do that thiog, whatever it is, that 
- promises to keep them in place.—Here, 
‘then, isa complete and apparently irrecon- 
“ciieable division between all the effective 
‘“members of the cabinet-—between all who 
‘“‘have any opinion of their own; a schism 


/“not upon any question of mere speculation 


‘‘or trifliug import, but a schism upon two 
‘‘questious of pressing practical interest, and 
‘* of the very greatest magnitude. What is to 
‘be done with these questions ? they will be 
**brought forward early in the session, and 
‘© how will the Miuisters deal with them? *A 
‘* divided Cabinet,’ says the Times, nu doubt, 
** ©as on the Catholic question, will solve the 
“difficulty.” The precedent is auspicious, we 
** must allow, but, unluckily, Lord Brougham 
* cannot avail himself of it;,he has said too 
‘“mach of divided Cabinets, of ‘ black keys 
‘* aud white keys,’ ever to sit in one without 
‘‘infamy. Well, then, ‘one of the parties 
** must back out.” We suspect, however, that 
“Lord Brougham is not likely to be the 
** party.” 

This isall very curious ; very amusing ; 
but of no real interest to the people, if 
the House of Commons be composed 
of any but very treacherous and despica- 
ble men. Nevertheless one cannot help 
observing on the way that the thing is 
working. Both’ factions see clearly, 
that, in spite of all their efforts in the 
elections, they must unite against that 
body of men which will be found in the 
House devoted to the interests of the 
people; or that (and mark this) such 
changes must take place as will produce 
cheap Government, and cheap Govern- 
ment, this cheap Government is really 
and truly a breaking up of both the fac- 
tions, and of so large a part of the aris- 
tocracy that it must be quite terrific for 
them to think of. But, for the factions 
to unite, is no easy matter. They will 
not unite, they cannot unite, without get- 
ting rid of Lord Grey: the court, the 


high and indignant aristocracy, the 





church, are all afraid of him. Besides, 
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it is he that has been the doer of the 
deed ; and he, on his part, cannot be at 
the head of such union without covering 
himself with everlasting infamy. He 
has done that for which he will never 
be forgiven by the other faction, and by 
all that description of beings who prey 
upon the people. He cannot be at the 
head of sucha union, Therefore the 
factions are looking out for a man to be 
at the head of it who yet shall have po- 
pularity ; and they think that they have 
such a man in Brovecsam, and a good 
back for him in Srantey. Whatever 
else they may think of the coming 
House of Commons, they know weil 
that there will be men in it to propose a 
cheap Government, which is a phrase 
that must become the distinctive appel- 
lation of the part of the House here al- 
luded to. Both factions will detest the 
cheap-government men ; and yet, with- 
out a union, they will not be able to 
oppose them for a day ; and hence the 
desire for a union; and hence the 
plain overtures of the Tories to place 
Brovewam, backed by Sranuey, at 
the head of this union ; and, I 
think it very likely, and 1 most as- 
suredly wish it, that Lord Grey may 
see his danger soon enough ; and may 
resolve, at once, and adhere to the re- 


solution, to place himself at the head of 


the cheap-government men, and lay his 
foes prostrate at his feet. ‘Thirty years 
ago I began to tell him, and I have 
been telling it him ever since, that, with 
the people at his back, he would be 
everything, and that, without them at 
his back, he would be nothing. The 
just and reasonable demands of the 
people will soon be made known to 
him: let him listen patiently to those 
demands: let him only tell the people 
that they shall have a patient hearing ; 
Jet him convince them, that he is ready 


to do every thing that can be done for 


them consistent with the extent of his 
power, and with the preservation of 
the ancient constitution of the country; 


let him convince the people of this, and 
they will be patient; and let him and 
the Parliament be just, and the people 
patient, and his name will become the 
greatest that the world has heard of for 






‘centuries. If he.take the contrary 


course; if he treat the complaints of 
the people with contumely or with 
neglect, he will soon find that his 
enemies will profit from the unpopu- 
larity and hatred which will soon at- 
:tach themselves to him; and that, as 
his renown might have been the great- 
est of which man can form an idea, so 
his disgrace will be great in proportion. 
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SCOTLAND. 


In fulfilment of my promise to my 
London readers, I have now placed in 
my shop, at Bolt-Court, an ASSORT- 
MENT OF APPLES which were grown 
on the beautiful banks of the Crypke, 
which, the reader will please to observe, 
is nearly about the centre of Scotland. 
These apptes were all grown in the 
orchard of Mr. Hamitron of Dauzext ; 
and, though they have been at Glasgow, 
at sea, and lying in London unpacked 
(all put together) ever since the first of 
November, I think they could now chal- 
lenge Covent-garden! I shall let these 
apples reinain in my shop for eight or 
ten days, or mere: avd 1 have also 
placed there a Duntor-Cueese, Dunlop 
being a village in Ayxsuire, famous 
for the making of cheese; and, I have 
no scruple to say, that this cheese, 
which is about half-a-hundred weight, 
is, pound for pound, equal in quality to 
any cheese from Cheshire, Gloucester- 
shire, or Wiltshire. There is nothing 
like seeing things with our own eyes: 
I cannot bring up Scotland itself, and: 
exhibit it at Bolt-court, but I can 
exhibit these indubitable proofs of the 
goodness and productiveness of the soil 
of that country; and, of the virtue and 
sense of its people I have, in my Tour, 
put upon record proofs enough. 

As I have, in different numbers of 
the Register, inserted the greater part 
of this Tour; I now insert the fol- 
lowing: the Title, Dedication, and 
Preface, to the Volume, which will 
be published on Thursday next, the 
10. instant. And thus I shall, as far 
as I am able, have done justice to a 
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country and a people, who have been 
more, and more unjustly, misrepresented 
than any country and people upon the 
face of the earth. 





Cobbett’s Tour in Scotland; and in the 
four northern Counties of England: 
in the Autumn of the Year 1832. 
By William Cobbett, M.P. for Old- 
ham, 


DEDICATION. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE BOROUGH 
OF OLDHAM IN LANCASHIRE. 


My Frienps,—I beg you to receive 
this little book, the first that I have 
published since you did me the honour 
to choose me one of your representa- 
tives in the House of Commons ; I beg 
you to.accept of it,as a mark of the 
sincerity of my gratitude towards you, 
as a mark of my admiration of your 
sense and of your public virtue; and, 
moreover, | beg you to accept of it, as 
containing a record of the patriotic 
sentiments of the people of Scotland, 
and of the approbation which they, be- 
forehand, gave to that choice which 
you have made. The old and sound 
maxim, with all oppressors, is, ‘ Di- 
vide and oppress; and, the oppres- 
sions which this kingdom (formerly 
three kingdoms) has so long had to 
endure, have, in a great measure, arisen 
from the means which have been found 
to act upon that crafty and malignant 
maxim. ‘These means have been af- 
forded by the prejudices; by the innu- 
merable falsehoods (many of which have 
become proverbs), which have been 
sedulously propagated and perpetuated 
by those who found their own interest 
im the oppressing of us. To be power- 
ful and free ; to be able to beat down 
all oppressors beneath our feet, cordial 
anion amongst us all is the only thing 
wanted ; but, tosecurethat happy union, 
we must firstknow one another well ; and, 
that you may well koow our brethren 
of Scotland; that yon may well know 
what they and their country are; that 
the latter is by no means that which we 
have hitherto thought it to be; and 
what they themselves are worthy of our 





highest esteem, and our warmest affec- 
tion, the following pages are sent forth 
to the world, and are addressed in a 
more particular manner to you, by 
Your faithful friend, 
And most obedient servant, 


Wu. COBBETT. 
London, 28. Dec. 1832. 


PREFACE. 


The publication of this Tour has 
been put off longer than I could have 
wished. I intended to put it to the 
press immediately on my return from 
Scotland to London, which return took 
place on the 23. November; but, upon 
my arrival in London, I found, that the 
Parliament would be dissolved’ in a 
week or ten days from that time ; that 
I must be compelled to go back to 
Lancashire at that time; and I found 
so much business upon my hands, 
during the short space between my re- 
turn to London and the day of the dis 
solution of Parliament, that it would be 
impossible for me to find time even for 
the writing of this short preface, and for 
attending to the sheets of the work as 
they went through the press. 

With regard to THE MATTER con- 
tained in this little book, it consists, as 
the reader is already apprised, of a re- 
cord of my observations, made during 
the Tour described in the title-page ; 
and also a record of transactions, rather 
of a political nature, in which 1 myself 
was a principal actor. I have inserted 
the divers parts, according to the date 
of the place and time, at which, and 
when, they were first written. In giving 
an account of the reception which I 
met with on my Tour, I have thought, 
that justice to myself as well as to m 
friends required, that I should preserve 
the several addresses presented to me, 
without leaving out even the names 
which were signed to them. There 
can be no doubt that every one who 
signed any one of these addresses will 
be pleased to see his name thus ree 
corded, more especially as he thus put 
down his name before the event which 
has lately taken place at Ou.pgam. 





In some few instances I have made 
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small alterations, of a verbal nature, and 
here and there I haye enlarged my ob- 
servations and statements of facts ; but, 
generally speaking, I have not found it 
necessary to niake alterations or addi- 
tions in the part which was already 
_ written. I have made what [ deem a 
> very interesting addition relative to) 
» the resources of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and their comparative value with 
some parts of England; and this ad- 
dition seemed to me to be necessary, in 
order to give my readers something like 
correct notions with regard to that part 
of the kingdom. which has always been 
_ so greatly undervalued, not only by 
Englishmen, but by all the rest of the 
' world. 

be The motives to the making of this 
_ publication, are, to communicate to 
| everybody, as faras I am able, correct 
- notions relative to Scotland ; its soil; 
* its products ; its state, as to the well- 
_ being or ill-being of the people; but, 
above all things, it is my desire, to 
- assist in doing justice to the character, 
' political as well as moral, public as well 
as private, national as well as social, of 
our brethren in that very much mis- 
represented part of the kingdom. This 
is a duty particularly incumbent upon 
me; for, though I never have carried 
> wy notions of the sterility and worth- 
» lessness of Scotland, and of the nig- 
© gardly character of its inhabitants, to 
> the extent which many others have; 
though I have, in reprobating the con- 
> duct of the “ booing” pro-consular 











ie | feelosofers, always made them an ex- 
"> ception to the people of Scotland ; 


|») though I have always done this, still, I 
| could not prevent myself from imbibing, 
r in some degree, the prejudices, which 
> 2 long train of causes, beginning to 
' Operate nearly a thousand years ago, 
have implanted in minds of English- 
‘men ; though I had intimately known, 
for many years, such great numbers of 
Scotchmen, for whom I had the great- 
est regards, still the prejudices, the false 
notions, lay lurking in my mind ; and 
an spite of my desire always to do jus- 
ice towards everybody, the injustice 
would slip out; even without my per- 

iving it. In any other man it would 
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have been. of, some: importance: that 
these erroneous notions should be cor- 
rected; but, in me, whose writings, I 
might! fairly presume, extended to 
every part of the civilized world, it 
became of very great importance; and 
it became my bounden duty to do that 
justice, which I have endeavoured to 
do in the following pages; and to 
inake, by a true statement of facts, de 
rived from ocular proof, that atonement 
for past errors, which I have in these 
pages endeavoured to make. 

From how many pairs of lips have I 
heard the exclamation: ‘* Good God ! 
** who would have thought that Scotland 
** was such a country ! What monstrous 
** lies we have been told about that 
* country and people!” And, which 
has pleased me exceedingly, not one 
man have | met with to whom the dis- 
covery does not seem to have given de- 
light. If I had before wanted a motive 
to give further extension to my account 
of Scotland, these exclamaticns would 
have been motives sufficient ; for, they 
would have proved, that bare justice de- 
manded that, which, by this publication, 
Iam now endeavouring to do. 

Were it possible, that either this 
statement of motives, or that any part 
of the work itself, could be, by even the 
most perverse of human _ beings, 
ascribed to any desire on my part to 
curry favour with the Scotca, or to 


any selfish desire whatsoever, were this: 


only possible, I am afraid, that I should 
not have had the courage to make this 
statement; but, as this is completely 
impossible, I make it as being the just 


due of the people of Scotland, for 


whose well-being, whose honour, 
whose prosperity, whose lasting peace 
and hap 
as [ have for the well-beitg, prosperity, 
and happiness of those who inhabit the 
spot where I myself was born.. 


Wa. COBBETT. 
London, 28. Dee. 1@32, 
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piness, I have as great a regard. 
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POULETT THOMSON. 


Tar following letter from me to the 
Editor of the “ True Sun,” has, I be- 


lieve, a»peared in that paper. ‘The in-' 


significance of Mr. Pouterr ‘THomson, 
his feebleness and childishness, as a 
Minister, or as a servant of the King 
rather; his silly stuff! about emigration 


‘tlemen, possessing more wealth, and ten 


thousand times more commercial and 
moral character, than the whole of the 
voters for Tuomson put together. It 
is not within the compass of probability 
that I myself shall ever again have any 
personal interest in the decision of an 
electionat Manchester; and it was purely 


the point of honour that made me pro- 
an | population and free trade ; all these’ 


would make him wholly unworthy of 


ceed so far as I did in the late contest, 
1 am not sorry for having done it, how- 


notice in this conspicuous manner ; but,| ever ; for the part which I took served 


seeing that he is brought forward, in| 


to drag out the prics into the glare 


the manner which he has been, and! of full day; and it brought me 


produced to the public as a specimen of | acquainted, 


the men who are objects of respect and 
confidence with the enlightened part of 
the people, the exposition contained in 
the following letter becomes necessary. 
This is particularly due to the people of 
Manchester, nearly fourteen hundred 
of the electors of which voted for me. 
It is due in a more particular manner 
to the supporters of Mr. Loyp and Mr. 
Horr, who, not less than my support- 
ers, hold the choice of this placeman in 
horror. 

After my letter to the Editor of the 
“ True Sun,” Ishall insert another let- 
ter addressed to Mr. ‘Tuomson himself, 
by a most respectable elector of Man- 
chester, a rich man, what is called a 
Tory, perhaps ; but, at any rate, a man 
who does not like to see his town dis- 
graced by the election of this placeman 
of childish endowments, and of princi- 
ples so shuffling. With these exposi- 
tions before them, my readers will do 
justice to the town of Manchester, where 
everybody has behaved well, the little 
faction of prias excepted. It is most 
insolent, or itis most brutally ignorant, 
in Dr. Buack to tell his readers that the 
whole of the intelligence of Manchester 
was on the side of Tuomson! Where, 
then, were the nearly three thousand 
electors (leaving my nearly 1,400 out 
of the question), where were the nearly 
$,000 electors who voted for Mr. Loyp 
and Mr. Hore? Have they no intelli- 

nce? Had they no respectability ? 
Why, I do verily believe, that in point 
of fortune; in point of real wealth; 
there might have been taken two hun- 
dred of voters from either of these gen- 


‘the real character 











your valuable columns, by requesting 


more intimately than 
I should otherwise have been, with 
of the several 
classes of persons in that town; and 
I should not do my duty if I did not 
most explicitly declare, that, in every 
class I saw, with the exception of the 
partisans of THomson, nothing that was 
not fair and honourable, and indicative 
of real public spirit, as well as of good 
private character. The town feels the 
deep disgrace of having returned this 
placeman, the prics who carried on the 
intrigue will never again dare to show 
their faces before the public; as I said 
before, they have stung their town ; but, 
like other reptiles, the very act of sting- 
ing destroys them for ever. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRUE SUN, 


Bolt-court, 1. January, 1833. 
Sir, 


Horina and believing, that we are, 
after living for so many years under the 
mortification of seeing ourselves subject 
to all the evils arising from a mercenary 
and corrupt daily press, now destined to 
behold, in your paper, that freedom and 
spirit and absence of corrupt influence 
which ought to be the characteristics of 
the press, I beg leave to trouble you 
with some remarks on an article, in the 
Morning Chronicle of this day, relative 
to the election of Mr. Pocietr Tuone 
SON, as one of the members for Mane 
CHESTER, and relative to what passed at 
& DINNER, given to that gentleman in 
that town, since the election. I am 
aware of the greatness of the trespass 


which I am proposing to commit on 
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’ tive, 


ly 


you to insert, before you insert my re- 
marks, the article of which I have just 
spoken ; but, without this, the remarks 
must necessarily lose a great part of 
their force ; and, besides, it has always 
been my practice, to let my readers see 
both sides fairly and fully. At the same 
time, let me observe, that I shall not be 
either offended or disappointed, if you 
should, for any reason whatever, not 
think it proper to comply with this re- 
quest. The article, to which I allude, 
is as follows : 


The dinner given on Thursday last to the 
two representatives four Manchester, Mr. Phil- 
lips and Mr. Poulett Thomson, is, in many 
respects, deserving of attention. Such au 
assembly is not certainly of every-day occur- 
reuce. On this occasion 1,300 geutlemen, a'l 
possessed of some property, mauy were wealthy, 
all distinguished for their respectability and 
intelligence, were united under one roof, 
With the exception, too, of eight visiters, they 
were all electors of the borough, It is un- 
necessary for us to observe that Manchester is 
now the acknowledged commercial metropolis 
of the world, that it is the centre of that which 
gives to this country its distinctive character 
—our manufacturing system. We deem the 
approbation by the merchants and manu’ac- 
turers of Manchester of the principles acted 
on by Mr, Poulett Thomson, as of unspeakable 
importance. Here are the men who have the 
deepest interest in the commercial prosperity 
of the country, and who, by their knowledge 
and skill, are best acquainted with the sources 
of our commercial greatness, and the means 
by which it can be preserved avd advanced, 
not satisfied with a cold approbation of the 
public conduct of Mr. Tomson, but in order 
to mark their peculiar sense of the importance 
to the country of the course he is pursuing, 
soliciting him, though a stranger, and without 
Solicitation on his part to represent them the 
very moment the suffrage was communicated 
to them. Mr. Poulett Thomson was kuown 
tu the Manchester electors principally from 
his connexion with the question of free 
commerce. His general political clarac- 
ter is iu perfect accordance with the politics of 
the mass of the educated population of Man- 
chester ; but that alone, much as they were 
Satisfied with him in that respect, would never 
have caused him to be even thought of, bad it 
not been combiued with his bold and enlight- 
ened opinions cn trade. It was to strengthen 
and evcourage him in his career, to silence 
the curs who were perpetually suarling at him 
“it was to give a demonstration which could 





' not be challenged, that he had the eulighteued 


commercial world on his side, that the elec- 
tors of Manchester were chiefly anxious to 
connect him with them as their representa- 
His election cannot be said to be the | 
work of any delusion fostered by the press— 
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jor, at least, of all that which is here 








\any unfair influence; for of sic newspapers 


published in Mauchester, five were bitterly 
opposed to the return of Mr. P. Thomson ; 
aud this affurds a proof that those who attri- 
bute omnipotence to the press, forget that the 
press is powerful only in the proportion in 
which it espouses the good cause. The elec- 
tors of Mauchester, at all eveuts, have proved 
that they can think for themselves. The elec- 
turs of Manchester were not only assailed by 
their own newspapers, but strong recommend- 
ations of Mr. Loyd appeared in our own 
columns, and also in the columns of our con- 
temporaries, the Zimes and Glibe. The truth 
is, we believed Mr. Loyd to be an able and 
tonscientious reformer, aud we were aware at 
the time neither of the prevalence of the wish 
to return Mr. P. Thomson, nor of the import- 
ance which they attached to his return, as a 
triumph of souad privciples. Neither had we 
been made acquainted with the influence which 
the appearance of a conservative candidate in 
Manchester had on the liberalism of Mr. Loyd. 
if ever, therefore, a candidate appeared under 
circumstances little calculated to aid the cause 
ou which bis claims rested, it was the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, All the other 
candidates had completed their canvass before 
he was thought of, aud Mr. Loyd had even en- 
joyed the advantage of the strong newspaper 
recommendations to which we have alluded, 
and the recommendations of many respecta- 
ble friends in Manchester, and the support of 
alithe influence of the’ Bank establishment. 
And yet the Manchester electors, gudging and 
acting for themselves, were steady to their pur- 
pose,and in the contest fur the principles of Mr. 
P. Thomson, obtained a triumph without incar- 
ring any other expeuse than thatofa few pla~ 
cards and advertisements. Mr: Thomson was 
completely a stranger iu Manchester ; and we 
have been assured by a most respectable mer- 
chant of that city, tuat there were not perhaps 
twenty people in it who could say they had 
ever set eyeson him. We yesterday gave a 
brief extract of the proceedings at the dinver. 
We this day give from 7'he Manchester Chro- 
nicle what appears to be a pretty full account 
of the speech of Mr. Poulett Thomson, which 
will deservedly be the subject of much discus- 
sion throughuut the country, The very great 
leugth of the report in the Manchester papers 
—ihat in The Manchester Times extending to 
ten clusely-priuted co!umns—will not allow us 
to dv more than extract the speech of Mr. 
Thomsva ; but as it is of immense importance 
that be moiives of the Manchester electors in 
this selection should be pooperly appreciated, 
we must here avail ourseives of the following 
passage in the very able speech of Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, : 


Now, Sir, the object of this article 
clearly is, to cause it to be believed that 
Mr. Tuomson is really and truly the 
free choice of the people of Mcenczhester; 
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called, in the true Castlereaghan style, | openly said words to that aryl 
“the respectability and intelligence of Dick actually had his pant a Po 3 
Manchester ;” and this being the object, printed. Pheir feelers on their aa “ 
nothing was ever more destitute of truth | radicals having convinced them that this 
than the fact, and few attempts were| would not do, they all agreed to bring 
ever more destitute of political honesty, | forward Mr. Paintips, just from the 
or (and the editor of the Chronicle may | same sort of motive that the rival car- 
take his choice) more deeply marked dinals brought forwards Sixtus V. 
with political ignorance. | There was little to object to in Mr. 
The facts relating to Mr. Povterr Paittres, who was soon brought to 
Tmomson’s election are these: that he|give al/ the pledges on which the radi- 
was at Manchester a little while before cals insisted ; and, therefore, the Por- 
he was put in nomination; that he went reas and Co, set on foot and perfected 
on to Gascow and Greenock, and,a mostscratinizing and successful can- 
that he spelled for a seat at the Jatter | vass, getting promises from a very large 
town, where he found the door closed part of those electors, who promised or 
against any placeman ; that, after this, | intended to vote for me, as well as from 
he was nominated for Manchester,|those who promised to vote for Mr. 
ostensibly by one Dyer, a Yankee|Loyp. Mr. Hore’s supporters would 
alien, a card-machine-maker ; but that, | hold no communication with them ; and, 
secretly, by the whole of the committee | really, this was very much to their ho- 
of Mr. Puttuirs. There are five men|nour. They cheated Mr. Loyp out of 
at Mancugrsrer; the rwo Porrsrs,|his seat; but Mr. Hope’s adherents 
dealers in cotton goods ; one Suurre- | were resolved, at any rate, that they 
wortu, a cotton-dealer or agent; one! would not put érust in these men, nor 
Baxter, lately a merchant; and the) hold any terms with them, be the con- 
aforesaid Dyex. These men ali belong, ; sequences what they might. 
I believe, to a new sort of banking | Having secured a great majority for 
affair, and are great sticklers for what| Mr. Paituies, a part of the committee 
they call “ opening the trade of Lank-\ of Phillips swarmed off, and became a 
ing ;* or, in Dyer’s own phrase, “ free | commitiee for Thomson, Dyer, the 
trade in banking,” to obtain which, is, | Yankee, being at the head of the swarm ; 
doubtless, one of their great objects. | and, denving, on both sides, with the 
These men have been called radicals! most solemn asseverations, that there 
for many years. Thev were the motion-| was any coalition, or connexion, be- 
makers and speech-makers at all public) tween them. Thus they engrafted their 
meetings, for several years, and, indeed,| canvass for Tomson upon that for 
until the month of June last, when each | Puitiips; and, asserting, at the same 
of them began to conceive the fatal’ time, with the most profligate effrontery, 
notion that he was to be member for that J was not to go to the poll, OupHam 
Manchester, and began to smell from , being sure for me, they got great part of 
afar the sweets of honours and emolu- their votes for ‘I'mumson by mere dint of 
ments. They then, as it were by in- dying, in which there is no instance of 
stinct, became (ess radical. However, anything to surpass them. 
they had done no overt act to show. These, then, were the means made 
to the people that their views were use of, so far, toobtain the votes. Be- 
changed ; and their old character stuck sides which, the crew pledged them- 
to them, until just before the election selves that Tuomson was for the BAL- 
took place. There could not be five’ LOT, and they placarded the whole 
members for Manchester; and as to, town with “ Vote for THOMSON and 
three yielding their pretentions to the|the BALLOT.” ‘hen, before the 
other two, that was out of the question. | middle of the first day’s polling, they 
The two Potters were actually pre-| placarded the town with ** Mr. Cobbett 
paring forthe thing : Tom said openly, “‘ is returned for Oldham; vote for 
that he intended to be one, or at least,|‘* Thomson tokeep out the Tories.” And 
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yet, the Chronicle tells its readers, that 
the choosing of him was the voluntary act 
of the people of Manchester, judging 
and acting for themselves; and that this 
triumph was obtained without any ex- 
pense, “other than a few placards! "’ 
And, that there was no other influence, 
of any sort, exercised! Never was 
i there a greater libel on a town, or on 
any body of persons in the whole world ! 
His election was the result of a deep- 
laid scheme of a few very crafty men, 
trading upon the popularity that they 
hadacquired by professions of reform, and 
by their prominence at public and po- 
pular meetings. Never was there a 
more impudent string of falsehoods than 
this that is here put forth by the Morn- 
ing Chronicle; and, I pray you, Sir, 
let the mis-represented people of Man- 
chester owe the exposure of these 
falsehoods to you. Let them see, that 
we are to have, at least, ONE London 
daily paper, not sold to corruption. 

Thus far, Sir, as to the causes of 
Thomson’s being elected. Now, let us 
© see how subsequent transactions con- 
‘e firm this statement. At the nomination, 
~ Dyer, who proposed him, was assailed 
~ with every mark of public scorn from 
~ rich as well as from working people. 
Be He stood half an hour, stunned with 
vs ** Off ! off | off! no Yankee’s placeman! 
_ “‘no tax-eating candidate! yet away! 
7 hide your head!” ‘The reprobation 

* was louder, more scornful, and more 
Unanimous, than any that I ever 
7) before heard in my life. Was this a 
i mark of that public and unsought ap- 
_) probation of which the Chronicle is 
corrupt enough to talk? But, since 
the election, he has appeared at Man- 
_ Ghester in person; and how has that ap- 
>Pearance and Low have the conse- 
uences of it tended to make good the 
ssertions of the Chronicle? The 
RIGS (for that is the name of his 
tle faction at Manchester) did not 
= to bring him out before the inha- 
ants; and yet they wanted to have it 
say that he had addressed the people, 
some way or other. They, there- 
» hired the piace which is deseribed 
the following account taken from 
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December, to which, Sir, I beg your 
attention : 

“Mr. Pouterr Tuomson.—We be- 
‘* lieve that there is hardly a body of 
‘** men to be found in the island, except 
** those who have made Mr. Poulett 
“Thomson member for Manchester, who 
*«* would not feel some degree of shame 
* and compunction at the present mo- 
“ment. The mode of his introduction 
“into Manchester, showed on their part 
‘a consciousness of guilt. Mr. Pouleté 
‘¢ Thomson, the popular Whig member, 
“has not yet dared to address the 
“© inhabitants, or even the electors of 
“ Manchester. He came into the town 
“on Monday, in a@ close carriage, to 
“address a body of his supporters got 
‘* together in the following manner :— 
“ His committee hired the dining-room 
‘¢ of the Exchange, and issued tickets of 
“ admission with the most guarded cir- 
“ cumspection. To one gentleman who 
“ applied for a ticket, they replied by 
“the mouth of a fellow of the name of 
‘“* Chapman, an attorney as we are told, 
“that they wondered that he should 
‘€ have the impudence to apply, as he had 
“ not voted for Poulett Thomson. This 
‘is the language which was used by 
‘an authorised servant of the parties 
“associated under the name of ‘ the 
“* committee of Poulett Thomson,’ In 
‘‘ the same spirit, if not in the same 
“terms, they met the applications of 
‘* several other parties, declining to give 
“admittance to any but their own 
“ friends. Notwithstanding this, a very 
‘* general impression prevailed that the 
‘“‘ meeting was to be a public one; and, 
‘* indeed, some placards were issued 
‘ stating that this was the case, Accord- 
“ingly aconsiderable crowd assembled, 
** who, while the public entrance to the 
room was kept closed, had the morti- 
** fication to see the room gradually 
** filling by ticket admissions at a side 
“ door. This naturally produced:a great 
‘‘ irritation of feeling; and when the 
‘* doors were opened, the crowd; which: 
‘““was mixed of all ranks, proceeded at 
“* once to hoot the member off the stage; 
“ and to their indignation, he: was ob- 
“* liged to yield, after an attempt to ad- 
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“ of which was audible even to the re- 
“ porters.” 

And this is the man whom the Chro- 
nicle holds up as having been elected | 
purely on account of the respect which 
the people of Manchester had for him! 
As to the pixnner, few would pay fen | 
shillings for the pleasure of hissing and | 
hooting ; and as to the numbers present, 
every one is pretty sure that they, for 
the far greater part, cost Thomson or 
Dyer a pound a pair! In short, it was, 
just such another affair as a “* purity- | 





In July last a public meeting was held ; be- 
tween two and three thousand persons at- 
tended; it was then and there determined 
unanimously to demand certain pledges of any 
caudidate who might be brought forward in 
the room of the right hon, Robert Grant, the 
late representative ; it was also determined 
that the result of the meeting should be.com- 
municated to William Eagle, Esq., of the 
Temple, and that he should be invited to be- 
come a candidate for the representation of 
this city. By some error in the direction, the 
letter containing this communication did Dot 


‘arrive at its destination until several clays had 


elapsed. In the mean time another party, 
not sauctioued by any public meeting, invited 


dinner” at Westminster has been tor Henry Bellendin Ker, Esq., to Norwich ; and 


{ 
many years past. 


sore place for the PRIGS and Tuomsoy) | 
Manchester! Never are the PRIGS 
again to show their faces at a public 


meeting in that really enlightened and | 


public-spirited town. ‘Tory, or radical 
or anything else ; all detest the intrigue 
by which Manchester has been dis- 
graced, by returning a placem in 


But (and here is the} 


| 


Mr. Ker being in Norwich, publicly addressed 
the electors in his own person, while the ad- 


dress from Mr. William Eagle, accepting the 


this farce is never to be played ayain at) 


pledges agreed to be required at the public 
meeting, was being circulated by the parties 
who acted io pursuance of the resolutions 
passed at the public meeting. The friends of 
Mr. Ker, men of great influence, on this com- 
menced a general and immediate canvass, 
which promised every prospect of success. 


| The frieuds of Mr. William Eagle were uot 


_countented with Mr. Ker, who seemed not in- 
aS ONC | clined to pledge himselt; and the subsequent 


of its members; anda placeman, too, | visit of Mr. William Eagle to Norwich sealed 


so feeble in intellect, and so shuffling 
as to principles. The PRIGS hope, 
through the means of this man, to ob- 
tain an extension of their “ improved 
system of binking.” Pour soul! He 
no more dares make a proposition of 
the sort, than he dares vote for the 
ballot, in the face of Stanley's mani- 
festo. It is what the negroes call a 
souley ; that is, a poor, feeble thing ; 
and the PRIGS will be impatient! He 
has his first and his /ast of Manchester ; 
and for the correctness of this predic- 
tion, I would, Sir, pledge the life of 
your most obedient servant, 

Wa. COBBETT. 


ee _ 


NORWICH ELECTION. 


To the Editor of the Commercial Gazette. 


Sir,—This affair has ended, and Messrs. 
Gurvey and Ker, the reform candidates, are 
in the mivority! Several reasotia may be 
assigned for this result ; but I trust this event 
will become Y pecnen argument for ** vote 
by ballot; and then REAL REFORM wil! he 
aided by the present defeat of refurmers in 
Norwich. This prospect may afford some con- 
solation, yet it canuot reconcile defeat, which 
may be thus ascounted for :— 


the unpopularity of Mr. Ker. But Mr. William 
Eagle, a true reformer, percewving that the 
steps taken by the friends of Mr. Ker, pre- 
cluded the probability of success on this oc- 
casion, as a real reformer, unwilling to divide 
reformers, declared his intention to forego his 
claim to the support of the Norwich electors, 
| provided measures of beneficial reform, sub- 
| stantial reform, by which the millions would be 
'raised from misery, poverty, and starvation, 
‘should be secured, to be advocated by Mr. 
Ker. But the friends ef Mr. Ker, placing 
,too great <lependence on the word Reform, 
| puffed up overweeningly by success, trusting 
| tu the popularity afforded them by the pro- 
_ mised support of the Political Unionists, of 
whom few are electors, unheeded the offer 
made until the eleventh hour; consequently 
Mr. Wom. Eagle till that hour kept the field, 
aud every exertion was made by the frieuds 
j of that gentleman to raise him in the estima- 
tion of the electors. Whig inconsistencies 
were pointed out and not spared. The en- 
forcement of an old disfranchising clause 
by a provision of the Reform Bill, affecting 
several hundred honest Norwich electors 
driven by need to seek parochial assistance, 
the preference Over them given to 10/. house- 
holders; the public capacity in which Mr. 
| Ker has been and is placed—the assistance 
| afforded by him iz framing this very bill; 
all these circumstances addid to the enforce- 
ment of inhabited house duty on the new 
electors, the recent enforcement of duty on 
wouden-spriog carts, and the hesitation of 
| Mr. Ker tu pledge himself specifically to 
, move the repeal of any tax, or to move or 
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support that essential measure ‘‘ vote by 
ballot,” created such lukewarmuess towards 
him, that the anti-reformers aware of all 
this, alive to their own interest, leaving no 
stone unturned, using the most barefaced 
bribery, and other means, found such easy 
access to electors, that neither the pledges 
given by Mr. Ker at the eleventh hour, and 
the retirement of Mr. Eagle, nor the exertions 
of all reformers theo in his behalf, availed. 
The cause of anti-reform has been triumph- 
ant, and Lord Stormont and Sir James Scar- 
Jett, are declared to be our representatives, 
Many cases of clear bribery it is reported can 
be proved, which may tend to set aside this 
election ; but if not, this event must of ne- 
cessity show the vast importance of the imme- 
diate recourse to *‘ vote by ballot;’’ for it 
cannot be that the name of Gurney has sunk 
in public estimation, por is it true that the 
cause of refurm does not grow here ; but gold 
has lost no power, and against its influence 
** vote by ballot,” isthe only security. * * 





COBBETT’S 
POOR MAN’S FRIEND; 


OR, A DEFENCE OF THE RIGHTS OF 
THOSE, WHO DO THE WORK AND 
FIGHT THE BATTLES. 

ADDRESSED TO THE 


WORKING MEN OF SCOTLAND. 


London, 29. Dec , 1832. 
My Frienpbs, 


Wuen I was at Grascow, on the 
30. October last, I, during a lecture to 
the Trapes’ Union of that hospitable 
and populous city, promised, that, as a 
mark of my gratitude for the kindness 
which I had experienced there, 1 would 
send, as soon as | conveniently could, 
five thousand copies of my little work, 
called the Poor Man’s Friend, to be 
distributed gratis amongst the working 
people of Giascow and its environs. 
This promise I have now fulfilled ; and, 
that the facts and arguments contained 
in this little work may be known to the 
opulent as well as to the working peo- 


| ple of this kingdom, 1 here insert a 


copy of the work. 
| Wu. COBBETT. 


Sra January, 1833. 
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1. Inorder to dojustice to this great subject : 
in order to treat it with perfect fairness, andin 
a manner becoming of me and of you, I must 
take the authorities on both sides. There are 
some great lawyers who have contended that 
the starving man is still guilty of felony or 
larceny, ifhe take food to satisfy his hunger ; 
but there are a great number of other, and 
still greater, lawyers, who maintain the con- 
trary. The general ddéctrine of those who 
maintain the right to take, is founded on the 
law of nature ; and it is a saying as old as the 
hills, a saying in every language inthe world, 
that ‘* se/f-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture.” The law of nature teaches every crea- 
ture to prefer the preservation of its own life 
to all other things. Bot, in order to have a 
fair viewof the matter before us, we ought to 
inquire how it came to pass, that the laws were 
ever made to punish men as criminals, for 
taking the victuals, drink, or clothing, that 
they might standin need of. We must recol- 
lect, then, that there was a time when no such 
laws existed ; when men, like the wild aui- 
mals in the fields, took what they were able to 
take, if they wauted it, In this state of things, 
a!l the land and ali the pr-duce belonged to all 
the people in common. Thus men were situae 
ted, when they lived under what is called th- 
law of nature; wien every one provided, as 
he could, for his self-preservation. 

2. At length this state of things became 
changed: meu evtered into svciety; they 
made laws to restrain individuals from follow- 
ing, in certain cases, the dictates of their own 
will; they protected the weak against the 
strong; the laws secured men in the posses- 
sion of lands, houses, and goods, that were 
called THEIRS; the words MINE and 
THINE, which mean my own and thy own, 
were invented to desiguate what we now call 
a property in things. ‘The law necessarily 
made it criminal in one man to take away, or 
to injure the property of another man. It 
was, you wili observe, even in this state of na- 
ture, always a crime to do certain things 
against our neighbour. To kill him, to wound 
him, to slander him, to expose bim to suffer 
from the want of food, or raiment, or shelter. 
These, and many others, were crimes in the 
eye of the law of nature; but, to take share 
of a man’s victuals aud clothing; togo and 
insist upon sharing a part of any of the good 
things that he happened to have in his posses- 
sion, could be no crime, because there was no 
properly in anythivug, except in man’s body 
itself. Now, civil suciety was formed for the 
benefit of the whole. The whole gave up their 
natural rights, in order that every one might, 
for the future, enjoy his hfe in greater secu- 
rity. This civil society was intended to —- 
the state of man for the better. Before th 
state of civil soc'ety, the starving, the bungry, 
the naked man, hau a right to gu and provide 
himself with necessaries wherever he could 
fiud them. There would be sure to be some 
such necessituus persons in a state of civil so- 





viety. Therefore, when civil society was es- 
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tablished, it is impossible to believe that it had 
got in view some provision for these destitute 
ns. it would be monstrous to suppose 

She coutrary. ‘The contrary supposition would 
argue, that fraud was committed upon the 
mass of the people ia forming this civil so- 
ciety ; for, as the sparks fly upwards, so will 
there always be destitute persons, to some ex- 
teut or other, iu every community, aud such 
there are now to a considerable extent, even in 
the Usrrep States or America; therefore, 
the formatiun of the civil society must have 
been fraudulent or tyrannical upon any other 

supposition than that it made provision, in 
geome way or other, tor destitute persons ; that 
is to say, for persons unable, from some cause 
or other, to provide for themselves the food 
and raiment sufficient to preserve them from 

perishing. Indeed, a provision for the desti- 

tute seems essential to the lawfulness of ervil 

society; and this appears to have been the 

opinion of Bracksrone, when, in the first 
Book and first Chapter of his Commentaries 

eon the Laws of England, he savs, * The law 

** not only regards life and member, and pro- 

** tects every man in the enjoyment of. them, 

“ but also furnishes him with everything ne- 

nat cessary for their support. For there is no 
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4. If the society did not take care to act upon 
this principle; if it neglected to secure the 
legal means of preserving the life of the indi- 
geut aud wretched; then the society itself, in: 
so far as that wretched person was concerned, 
ceased to have a legal existence. It had, as. 
far as related to him, forfeited its character 
oflegality. It bad no longer any claim to his 
submission to its laws. His rights of nature 
returned : as far as related to him, the law of 
nature revived in all its force : that state of 
things in which all men enjoyed all things tz 
common was revived with regard to him ; and 
he took, and he had a right to take, food and 
raiment, or, as Blackstone expresses it, “* a 
supply sufficient for all the necessities of life.’* 
For, if it he true, as laid dowo by this English 
lawyer, that the principles of society ; if it be 
true, that thevery principles, or foundations of 
society dictate, that the destitute person shall 
have a legal demand for a supply from the 
rich; sufficient for all the necessities of life ; if 
this be true, and true it certainly is, it follows of 
course that the principles, that is, the base, or 
foundation, of society, are subverted, are gone ; 
and that society is, in fact, no longer what it 
was intended to be,when the indigent, when the 
person in a state of extreme necessity, cannot, 





*““man so indigent or wretched, but he may 
** demand a supply sufficient for all the neces- 
* sories of life trom the more opulent part of | 


at once, obtain from the rich such sufficient 


| supply: im short, we need go no further than 


this passage of BLACKSTONE, to show, that 


**the community, by means of the several | civil society is subverted, and that there is, in 
“ statutes enacted for the relief of the poor; | fact, nothing legitimate in it, when the desti- 


€ a humane provision dictated by the prinetples | 
** of society.” 

3. No man will contend, that the main body 
of the people, in any country hpon earth, aud 
of course in England, would have consented 
to abandon the rights of vature; to give up 
their right to enjoy all things in common; no 
mon will believe, that the main body of the 
people would ever have given their assent to 
the establishing of a state of things which 
should make all the lands and all the trees, 
gud all the goods and cattle of every sort, pri- 
vate property; which should have shut out a 
Jarge part of the people from having such pro- 
perty, and which should, at the same time, 
not have provided the means of preventing 
those of them, who might fall into indigence, 
from being actually starved to death! It is 
impossible to believe this. Men never gave 
their assent to enter into society on terms like 
there. Que part of the condition upon which 
men entered into society was, that care should 
be taken that no humau being should perish 
from want. When they agreed to enter intu 
that state of things, which would necessarily 
cause some men to be rich and some men tw be 
poor; when they gave up that right, which 
God had given them, to live as well as they 
could, and to take the means wherever they 
found them, the condition claarly was, the 

principle of society ;" clearly was, as BLACK- 
stone defines it, that the indigent and 
wretched should have a right to “* demand 


““from therich asupply sufficient for all 
* necessities of life.!” : tn 






tute and wretched have no certain and legal 
resource. 

5. But this is so important a matter, and 
there have been such monstrous doctrines and 
projects put forth hy Mattnus, by the Eoin- 
BURGH Reviewers, by Lawyer SCaRLetrT, by 
Lawyer Notan, by StuxGes Bourne, and by 
an inmuumerable swarm of persons who have 
been giving before the House of Commons 
what they call *‘ evidence: "’ there have been 
such monstrous doctrines and projects put 
forward by these and other persons; and 
there seems to be such a lurkiog desire to 
carry the hostility to the working classes still 
further, that | think it necessary, in order to 
show that these English poor-laws, which 
have been so much calumniated by so many 
greedy proprietors of laud; I think it neces- 
sary to show that these poor-laws are the things 
which men of property, above all others, ought 
to wish to see maintained, seeing that, accord- 


ing to the opinions of the greatest and wisest 


of men, they must suffer most in consequence 
ofthe abvlition of those laws ; because, by the 
ab olition of those laws, the right given by the 
laws of nature would revive, and the desitute 


would take, where they now simply demand: 
(as BLACKSTONE expresses it) in the name of” 


thelaw. Therehas been somedifference of opi- 
bion, as to the question, whether it be theft or 


no theft; or,rather, whether it be a criminal ' 
act or not a criminal act, fora person, in. acase® 
of extreme necessity from want of food, to take. 
against the 





food without the assent and even 
will, of the owner. 
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great lawyers, Sir Matraew Hace and Sir | 
WIcuaM Biackstong, who contend (though 
as we shall see, with much feebleness, hesita- 
tion, and reservation), that it is theft, not- 
withstanding the extremity of the waut; but 
there are many, and much higher authorities, 
foreign as well as English, on the other side. 
Before, however, I proceed to the hearing of | 
these authorities, let me take a short view of | 
the origin of the poor-laws in England ; for 
that view will convince us, that, though the 
present law was passed but a little more than | 
two hundred years ago, there had been some- 
thing to effect the same purpose ever since 
England had been called England. 

6. Accordivg to the common-law of Eng- 
land, as recorded in the Mirrour of Justices, 
a book which was written before the Norman 
Conquest ; a book in as high reputation as 
any Iaw-book, as any one in England; ac- 
cording to this book, chapter Ist., section 
3rd., which treats of the ‘* First constitutions 
made by the ancient kings ;”” according to this 
work, provision was made for the sustenance 
of the poor. The words are these: *‘ It was 
** ordained, that the poor should be sustained 
** by parsons, by rectors of the church, and by 
** the parishioners, so that none of them die for 
** want of sustenance.”’ Several hundred years 
later, the canons of the church show, that 
when the church had become rich, it took upon 
itself the whole of the care and expense at- 
tending the relieving of the poor. These 
canons, in setting forth the manner in which 
the tithes should be disposed of, say, ‘* Let 
“‘ the priests set apart the first share for the 
*€ building and ornaments of the church ; let 
** them distribute the second to the poor and 
“* strangers, with their own hands, in mercy 
“und humility; and let them reserve the 
** third part for themselves.” This passage is 
taken fromthe canons of Etrric, canon 24th. 
At a later period, when the tithes had, in 
some places, beea appropriated to convents, 
acts of Parliament were passed, compelling the 
impropriators to leave, in the hands of their 
vicar, a sufficiency for the maintenauce of the 
poor. There weretwo or three acts of this sort 

assed, one particularly in the twelfth year of 

ICHARD the Second, chapter 7th. So that 
here we have the most ancient book on the 
common-law; we have the canons of the 
eburch at a later period ; we have acts of Par- 
liament at a time when the power aad glory of 
England were at their very highest poiot; we 
have all these to tell us, that in England, 
from the very time that the country took the 
name, there was always a legal and secure 
provision for the poor, so that no person, how- 
ever aged, infirm, unfortunate, or destitute, 
should suffer from want, 

7. But, my friends, a time came when the 
provision made by the common-law, by the 
cavons of the church, and by the acts of the 
Parliament coming in aid of those canons ;\a 
time arrived,when all these were rendered null 
by what is called the ProtestanT Rerorma- 
Tton, And, here, { must beseech you to leid 
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me your best attention, for, I am here goin 
to show you, how the ENGLISH POOR-LA 
came to be passed; and how it happened, that 
no such POOR-LAW ever came to exist in Scot- 
land and in Ireland. 

8. I have told you before, that the canon< 
law, the common-law, and the ancient statute< 
law, all insisted upon a provision for the poor, 
that is to say, for persons in want of a suffi- 
ciency of food, clothing, and lodging; but I 
must now explain this matter to you more 
fully ; and, here, | beg you to observe these 
things; first, that effectual provision was 
made for the poor by the law of Moses; that 
charity was, above all things, inculcated by 
Jesus Curisr ; that the Apostles most strictly 
adhered to his commands ia this respect ; that, 
co-eval with their teaching were their collec- 
tions fur the poor and needy, and that the bu- 
sivess of these whom they appointed to be 
deacons, was to superintend the tables at 
which the poor were fed. When Christianity 
came to extend itself over great communities 
of men, the provision for the destitute became 
a larger and more regular concern ; till at last, 
in all the Christian nations of the world, 
TITHES were established by law as an efficient, 
unvarying, and certain resource for the poor 
and necessitous. What we behold now, isa 
moustrous misapplication of the tithes. The 
ministers, and parsons of different degrees, 
and even lay-persons, seem to regard them as 
belonging to them, instead of belonging to:the 
necesstious part of the community. A part of 
the tithes, if not wanted for the purpose of 
charity, were allowed to be applied to the build- 
ing and the ornaments of the churches ; but, 
it was always held, that even the altar might 
be stripped of its ornaments; and that its gold 
and silver ought to be sold and turned into 
food and raiment, if necessary to the relief of 
the poor. In proof of this, take the following 
beautiful passage from Sr. AMBRosE, one of 
the fathers of the church. ‘* When other 
** means are wanting wherewith to feed the 
** poor, apply even the sacred vases to that 
** purpose. The church of Curist stands in 
* no need of gold, except for the purpose of 
** feeding the hungry and clothing the naked 
** aud freeing the captive. If the necessitous 
** come to starvation, how will the. ministers 
* of the church auswer their Saviour, when he 
*‘ shall say: You had gold, and you might 
** have relieved the poor; you had gold, and 
** you might bave freed the captive; it was 
** the live vessels, and not the golden ones, 
“that you ought to bave preserved. ‘Willthe 
** accused be able to answer this reproach by 
** saying: ‘ J. was, O Lord, afraidof dimi- 
*** nishing the mugnificence of thy temple. ? 
‘** The divine reply will be: ‘ My sacraments 
*** derive not their virtue from gold; the 
** © feeding of the poor, the freeing of the cap- 
** © tive, constitute the best ornaments of my 
*¢ © temple : the most precious vases are 
‘* «which are employed in sustaining the life 
* € of man,’””’ 

9. The priests, the teachers of the Christian 
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religion, had no claim to anything for them- 
selves, beyond what was absolutely necessary 
to the sustaining of life and bealth; and that, 
too, in the most uvostentatious and frugal 
manner of life. St. Paut had said, “* that the 
labourer was worthy of his hire; and that 
he who served at ‘* the altar, should live by 
the altar;” this, having been, eveu more 
than a thousand vears ago, interpreted by 
some of the clergy to meau, that they hada 
right to appropriate a large part of the church 
revenues to their owa use, another father of 
the church gives them this reproof upou the 
subject: ** The labourer,” says he, ** is truly 
« worthy his bire, and he wro serves at the 
«* altar must live by it. Let him live by the 
*€ sitar, but let him be sa‘istied with bis food 
** and clothing, according to the precept of 
*< the apostle. Let him live by the aliar, but 
*“let him not be euriched; let him not waste 
‘in vain expenses the sacred oblations; let 
*“ him not accumulate wealth, as St. JEKoME 
** observes, out of the ecclesiastical property. 
** Let him live by the a'tar, but let him not 
“< erect sumptuous palaces, appropriating for 
“ purposes of luxury that which is naturally 
*¢ destined for the purposes of charity. Let 
** him live by the altar, but let him vot accu- 
* mulate riches; vor spend in vain and su- 
* perflucus enjoyments the sacred property of 
“the church. Let him live by the altar, but 
** let him pot enrich bis relations with the re- 
* venuesof the church. Let him remember, 
“‘ that it is a sacrilegious deed to apply the 
“ goods of the poor to those who are notin 
* peed. The patrimony of the church is the 


ee patrimony of the poor, and the ministers of | 


** thechurch are guilty of a sacrilegious im- 
** piety, if they atrempt to keep for themselves 
*‘anythiug whatever besides their food and 
** clothing, because they are not the propric- 
** tors, but simply the administrators and dis- 
** tributors of the patria-ouy of the church.” 
10. One would think that St. Jerome had 
actually seev, in a vision, the parsons and 
ministers of Eoglaud and Scotland of the 
present day! To prevent all temptation to 
purloin the goods of the poor, the clergy were 
forbidden to marry. lu Eugland, Scotland, 
and Ireland, besides the parish churches and 
bishoprics, and the revenues intrusted to 
them, there were numerous monasteries and 
hospitals, and free chape!ries, founded and 
endowed either by the sovereigus or by p.ivate 
persons ; but the endowments were alwavs 
merely in trust for the benetit of the poor, 
after providing for the monks, the nuns, and 
other persons belonging to the foundation. and 
these were all forbidden to marry, and most 
strictly prohibited from applying any part of 
the revenues to their owu private use, or to 
that of their relations or friends. Thus the 
tithes and the property of the monasteries and 
hospitals, which are now called abbev-lands, 
always were, in reality and iv practice, the 
patrimony of the roor; and alwass were sv 
considered by all the laws of these three king- 
doms. But in the reigu of King Henay the 
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Eighth of England, the aristocracy agreed aay 
with the King to seize upon the abbey-lands, a 
and divide them amongst themselves ; and in - 
that reign and in the three succeeding reigns, : 
they took away the tithes and the whole of the 
church revenues ; and from that time to this 
they have either kept them to themselves, or 
disposed of them at their pleasure. : 

11. The people of England thus despoiled 
of their patrimony, and left without any source 
of relief, in case of need, demanded A COM- 
PENSATION for that which had been taken from 
them. At first, those who had got possession 
of the church revenues continued to give re- 
lief, in some degree, out of those revenues ; 
but this relief grew smaller and smaller, till 
at last the people of England ivsisted upon a 
regular settled compensation. But now, in- 
stead of the aristocracy giving relief out of the 
‘tithes and the abbey lands, they passed a law 

tu provide for a general assessment of all per- o 
‘sous occupying real property, which assess- 3 
ment has contiuued to the present day, under 
‘the name of poor-rates. This law, which was 
passed in the 43d year of the reign of Etrza- 
bevu, provided for the relief of the poor in the 
best and most effectual manuer. It compelled 
every parish to appoint, on Easter Monday of 
every year, by a majority of voices of the 
rate payers, an OVERSEER (being a rate-payer 
in the parish) to collect whatever money might 
_he wanted for the relief of the poor, and to 
distribute such relief to whom<oever, belong- 
ing to the parish, might stand in need of it. 
The overseer was not limited to any specific 
sum, but was to demand and to collect what- 
ever sum might be wanted. 

12. Thus, things went on in England for 
more than two hundred years. The people of 
Scotland, harassed and oppressed by their 
sanguivary chieftains, obtained no compen- 
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sation at ail. At their‘ union” with Eng- oe - 
laud, great care was taken not to give them ae 
this law; aud the miserable pittance which a - 


they get now, and that too, ouly in some parts 
of Scotland, is a muckery rather than the 


reality of relief; aud as to poor Ireland, as it ‘ 
dil not turn Protestant, it bad to think itself a 
harpy if its people were allowed to starve »- 
without being compelled to die with apostacy as 


on their lips. But now, mark well as to Eng- 
land herself. The taxes having pressed all 


the industrious classes to the earth, the poor 4 
have become forty times as numerous as they ‘ 
were fifty years ago; and of course the poor- if 


rates, or charges upon the laud, have become 
heavy in proportion, The Parliament instead 
of removing the cause of this increase of po- 
verty, have begun at the other end; namely, 
dimiuishing the proportion of relief given to 
the necessitous. In order to do this, it made 
& monstrous alteration in the poor-law: it 
enacted, ia the first place, that, all matters in 
parish vestries should be decided, not by a 
majority of the single votes of the rate-payers 5 
but that every rate payer should have a num- 
ber of votes, in proporiioa to the amount of bis 
occupa’ lon or possessions ; so that this threw 
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the whole power of the vestries into the hands 
of the rich. Then, cuother law immediately 
followed this, authorisiog these rich pa- 
rishioners to form select vestries, and the law 
gave to these select vestries the sole power of 
giving or of withholding relief, subject to no 

‘ control, not even of the magistrates. ‘This 

law farther authorised the select vestry to have 
a HIRED OVER >EER, wh> might be au 
utter stranger to the parish; aod the real | 
parochial overseer was thus deprived of ail 
power to afford relief, and the whole of the 
poor were thus placed solely at the mercy of | 
the rich! And, people of Scotland, these two 
laws, well known by the name of Sturges 
Bourne’s Bills, are the real cause of all thuse 
disgraceful dvings, all those troubles, all 
those alarms, of which you have heard amongst 
your brethren of the South ; and what is to be 
the “ud ef ail these, no man can conjecture, 
until he shall see what is the character, and 
what are likely to be tie measures of the Par- 
liament now about to assemble. 

13. Thus, then, the present poor-laws are 
nonew thing. They are nv gift to the work- 
ing-people. You hear the greedy part of the 
Jandowuers everlastingly complaining against 

» * this law of Queen Evizasrern. They pretend 
that it was an unfortunate law, They affect 
to regard it as a great INNOVATION, seeing 
> that no such law existed before; but, as I 
have shown, a better law existed before, hav- 
ing the same object in view. I have shown, 
that the ‘* Reformation,” as itis catled, had | 
sweeped away that which had been secured to 
the poor by the common-law, by the canons of 
the church, aud by ancient acts of Parliament. 
There was nothing new, then, in the way of 
benevolence towards the people, iu this cele- 
brated act of Parliament of the reigu of QUEEN 
Euizasetn; and the laudowners would act 
wisely by nolding their tongues upon the sub- 
ject; or, if they be too noisy, one may look 
into their GRANTS, and see if we caunot find 
something ‘THERE to help out the present 
parochial assessmeats. 

14, Having now seen the origin of the pre- 
sent poor-laws and the justice of their due ex- 
ecution, let us returu to those authorities of 
which I was speaking but now, and an exa- 
mination inte which will show the extreme 
danger of listening to those projectors who 
would abolish the poor-laws; that is to say, 
who would sweep away that provision which 
_ Was establistied in the reigu of QuEEN Etiza- 
' BETH, from a conviction that it was absolutely 
necessary t» preserve the peace of the country 
and the lives of the peop'e. [ observed before 
that there has been some difference of opiuiou 
amougst lawyers as to the question, whether 
| itbe, or be not, theft, to take, without his 
| consent and against his will, the victuals of 
another, in order to prevent the taker from 
Starving. Sir Matruew Hate and Sir Wit- 
_ LIAM BLACKSTONE say that it is theft. 1 am 

now going to quote the several authorities on 
both sides, and it will be necessary for me to 
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indicate the works which I quote from by the 
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words, letters, aud figures which are usually 
made use of in quoting from these works. 
Some part of what | shall quote will be in 
Latin: but I shall put nothing in that lan- 
euage of which I will not give you the trans- 
lation. I beg you to read these quotations 
with the greatest a'tention ; for you will find, 
at the end of your reading, that you have ob- 


\taiued great Kuowledye upon the subject, and 


knowledge, tov, which will not soun depart 
from your minds, 

15. [ begin with Sir Marruew Hare (a 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench in 


: :, . reagan 
the reiga of Charles the Second), who, in his 


Pleas of the Crown, chap. IX., has the fol- 
lowing passage, which I put io distinct para- 
graphs, and mark A, B, and C. 

16. A. ** Some of the casuists, and particu. 
“larly Covarruvius, tom. 1. De furti et 
“ raping restitutione, § 3,4, p.473 ; and Gro- 
‘“-rius, de jure belli ac pacis ; lib. IL. cap. 2. § 
«6, tells us, that in case of extreme necessity, 
‘‘either of hunger or clothing, the civil dis- 
** tributions of property cease, and by a kiad of 
‘tacit condition the first community doth re- 
“turn, aud upon this those common asser- 
“tions are grounded: ‘ Ouicguid necessitas 
“< cogit, defendit.” [Whatever vecessity calls 
‘‘for, it justifies.] ‘ WMecessitas est lex tem- 
‘* poris et loci.’ [Necessity is the law of time 
‘and place.) ‘dn case extreme necessitatis 
‘omnia sunt communia. [ln case of extreme 
‘* pece.sity, all things are in common] ; aud, 
‘therefore, iu such case theft is no theft, 
‘or at jJeast not punishable as theft; and 
‘* some even of cur own lawyers have asserted 
‘“ the same ; and very bad use hath been made 
‘of this concessiou by some of the Jesuitical 
‘* casuists of France, who have thereupon ad- 
‘* vised apprentices aud servants to rob their 
“* masters, where they have been indeed them- 
** selves iu want of necessaries, of clothes or 
‘“‘ victuals; whereof, they tell them, they them- 
‘selves are the competent judges; and by 
“this means let loose, as much as they can, 
“ by their ductrine of pr bability, all the liga- 
** ments of property and civil society.” 

17. B. 1 do, therefore, take it, that, where 
‘“* persous live under the same civil govern- 
“ meut, as here in England, that rule, at least 
“by the laws of England, is false; and, 
“therefore, ifa person being under necessity 
** for want of victuals, or clothes, shall, upon 
‘that account, claudestively, and ‘ anime 
‘« furandi,’ [with iutent to steal,] steal ano- 
*‘ ther man’s gouds, it is felony, aud a crime, 
“by the laws of England, punishable with 
“death; although the judge before whom the 
*‘ trial is, in this case (as in other cases of ex- 
** tremity) be by the laws of England iutrust- 
‘‘ed with a power tu reprieve the offender, 
“before or after judgment in order to the 
‘obtaining the king’s mercy. For, Ist, 
“men’s properties would be uuder a strange 
‘‘ insecurity, being laid cpen to other men’s 
“* necessities, whereof no man cau possibl 
“judge, but the party himself. And, Qud, 


| ‘* Because by the laws of this kingdom [here 
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“the refers to the 43 Eliz. cap. 2] sufficient | 
‘provision is made for the supply of such | 
<‘ necessities by collections for the poor, and | 
“‘ by the power of the civil magistrate. Conso- | 
“nant hereunto seems to be the law even 
“among the Jews; if we may believe the 
«« wisest of kings. Proverbs vi. 30, 31. ° Men 
‘« do not despise a thief, if he steal to satisfy 
“his soul when he is hungry, but if he be | 
“* found, he shall restore seven-fold, he shall 
‘ive all the substance of his house.’ It is 
** true, death among them was not the penalty 
** of theft, yet his necessity gave him mo er- 
*‘ ception from the ordinary punishment in- 
*« flicted by their law upon that offence.” 

14. C. ** Indeed this rule, ‘in casu extreme 
“ necessitatis omnia sunt communia,’ does 
‘* hold, in some measure, in some particular 
“cases, where, by the tacit consent of na- 
“tions, or of some particular countries or 
societies, it hath obtained, First, among 
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faith, to make us believe, that the “* casuists 
of France,” who, doubtless, had servants of 
their own, would teach servants to rob their 
masters! In short, this prattle of the judge 
seems to have been nothiag more than one of 
those Protestant effusions which were too 
much in faehion at the time when he wrote. 
21. He begins his second paragraph, or 
paragraph B., by saying, that he “ takes it’’ 
to be so and so; and then comes another qua- 
lified expression ; he talks of civil government 
‘© as here in England.” Then he says, that 
the rule of Grorius and others, against which 
he has been contending, ‘‘ he takes to be false, 
at least,” says he, ‘‘ by the laws of England.” 
After he has made all these qualifications, he 
then proceeds to say that such taking is theft ; 
that it is felony ; that itis a crime which the 
laws of England puvish with death! But, as 
if stricken with remorse at putting the fright- 





“* the Jews, it was lawful in case of hunger to 
*« pull ears of standing corn, and eat (Matt. 
*“ xii. 1) ; aud for one to pass through a vine- 
* yard, or oliveyard, to gather and eat with- 
‘out carrying away. Deut, xxiii. 24, 25. 
** Seconp, By the Rhodian law, and the com- 
“mon-maritime custom, if the common pro- 
** vision for the ship’s company fail, the mas- 
** ter may, under certain temperaments, break 
*‘open the private chests of the mariners or 
** passengers and make a distribution ot that 
** particular and private provision for the pre- 
“ servation of the ship's company.” 
selato del Mare, cap. 256. Les Costumes de la 
Mer, p.77." 

19. Sir Wittiam BLacKSTONE agrees, in 
substance, with Hate; but be is, as we shall 
presently see, much more eager to establish 
his doctriuve ; aud, we shall see besides, that 
he bas not scrupled to be guilty of misquoting, 
and of very shamefully garbling, the Scrip- 
¢ure. iv order to establish his point. We shall 
find him flatly contradicting the laws of Eug- 
Jand; but, he might have spared the Holy 
Scriptures, which, however, he has not done, 

20. To return to Hate, you see he is com- 
pelled to begin with acknowledging that there 
are great authorities against him; aud he 
could not say that Gaorius was not one of 
the most virtuous as well as one of the most 
learned of maukiod. Hace does not know 
very well what to do with those old sayings 
about the justification which hard necessity 
gives: he does pot know what to do with the 
maxim, that, “in case of extreme necessity 
all things are owned in common.” He is ex- 
ceediugly puzzled with these ancient authori- 
ties, and flies off into prattle rather than ar- 
gument, and tells us a story about “* Jesuiti- 
eal” casuists in France, who advised appren- 
tices and servants to rob their masters, aud 
that they thus “ let loose the ligaments of 
property aud civil society.” 1 fancy that it 
would require a pretty large portion of that 
sort of faith which induced this Protestant 
udge to send witches and wizards to the gal- 


ws; & pretty large portion of this sort of 
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ful words upon paper ; as if feeling shame for 
the law and for England itself, be instantly 
begins to tell us, that the judge who presides 
at the trial is intrusted, ‘* by the laws of Eng- 
land,” with power to reprieve the offender, in 
order to the obtaining of the King’s mercy! 
| Thus he softens it down. He will have it to 
| be LAW to puta man to death in such a case ; 
| but he is ashamed to leave his readers to be- 

lieve, that an English judge and an English 
| king WOULD OBEY THIS LAW! 





22, Let us now bear the reasons which he 
gives for this which he pretends to be law. 
| His first reason is, that there would be no se~- 
curity for property, if it were laid open to the 

necessities of the indigent, of which neces- 

sities no man but the takers themselves could 
_ be the judge. He talks of a “ strange insecu- 
| rity ;”” but, upon my word, no insecurity could 
_ be half so strange as this assertion of bis own. 
BLACKSTONE has just the same argument. 
** Nobody,” says he, *‘ would be a judge of 
the wants of the taker, but the taker himself;” 
and BLAcKsTone, copying the very words of 
HALE, talks of the “* strange insecurity”’ aris- 
ing from this cause. Now, then, suppose a 
man to come into my house, and to take away 
a bit of bacon, Suppose me to pursue him 
and seize him. He would tell me that he was 
starving for want of food. 1 hope that the 
bare statement would induce me, or any man 
in the world that I do call or ever have called 
my friend, to let him go without further in- 
| quiry; but, if 1 chose to push the matter fur- 
ther, there would be the magistrate. If he 
chose to commit the man, would there not be 
ajury and a judge to receive evidence and to 
ascertain whether the extreme necessity existed 
or not? 

23. Aye, says Judge Hate; but I have 
another reason, a devilish deal better than 
this, “and that is, the act of the 43d year of 
the reign of Queen Evizapetn !” Aye, re 





old boy, that is a thumping reason!” * 

“t cient provision is made for the supply of 

. aa Serpe Sor the poor, and by 
€ power 0 civil magistrate.” 

that is the reason; and, Mr. Sir Mirraaw 
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Hate, there is no other reason, say what you 
will about the matter. ‘There stand the over- 
seer and the civil magistrate to take care that 
such necessities be provided for; and if they 
did not staud there for that purpose, the law 
of nature would be revived in behalf of the 
suffering creature. 

24. HALB, not content however with this act 
of Queen Exizasetu, and still hankering 
after this hard doctrine, furbishes up a bit of 
Scripture, avd calls Sulomon the wisest of 
kings on account of these two verses which he 
has taken. HaLe observes, indeed, that the 
Jews did not put thieves to death ; but, to re- 
store seven-fold was the ordinary punishment, 
inflicted by their law, fur theit; and here, 
says he, wesee, that the extreme necessity 
- gave noexemptivn. This was a piece of such 
flagraut sophistry on the part of HALE, that 
he could vot find in his heart to send it forth 
to the world without a qualifying observation ; 
but even this qualifying observation left the 
sophistry still so shameful, that bis editor, Mr. 
Emtyy, who published the work under the 
au hority of the House of Communs, did not 
think it consistent with his reputation to suffer 
_ this passage to go forth unaccompanied with 
the following remark : ‘* But their. (the Jews’) 
“ordinary punishment heing entirely pecu- 
*“niary, could affect him only when he was 
** found in a condition to answer it ; and there- 
** fore the same reasons which could justify 
_ “that, cau, by no means, be extended to a 
| ‘“‘ corporal, much less to a capital punish- 
** ment.’’ Certainiy: and this is the fair in- 
terpretation of these two verses of the Pro- 
verbs. Purrenporr, one of the greatest au- 
thorities that the world knows anything of, 
_. observes, upon the argument built upon this 
_ text of Scripture, ‘‘ It may be objected, that, 

“fin Proverbs, chap. vi. verses 30, 31, he is 

** called a thief, and pronounced obnoxious to 

** the penalty of theft, who steals to satisfy his 

“hunger; but whoever closely views and 

** considers that text will find that the thief 
_ “there censured is neither in sueh extreme 
** necessity as we are now supposing, nor seems 
_ ** to have fallen into his needy condition 
~ ** merely by ill fortune, withuut bis own idle- 

_ ** ness or default: for the context implies, 
“that he bad a house and goods sufficient to 
“make seven-fold restitution; which he 
~ “might have either sold or pawned ; a chap- 
_ ** man or creditor being easily to be met with 
_ **in times of plenty and peace; fur we have 
 ** no grounds to think that the fact there men- 

_ ** tioned is supposed to be committed, either 
_ ** in time of war, or upon account of the ex- 
_** traordinary price of provisions.” 

__ 25. Besides this, I think it is clear that 
‘these two verses of the Proverbs do not ap- 
to one and the same person ; for in the first 

it is said, that men do not despise a thief 
if he steal to satisfy his soul when he is hun- 
- How, then, are we to recoucile this 
ih morality 7? Are we not to despise a thief ? 
is clear that the word thief does not 
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and that the distinction was here made for the 
express purpose of preventing the man who 
took food to relieve his hunger from being 
confounded with the thief. Upon any other 
interpretation, it makes the passage contain 
nonsense and immorality; and, indeed, Gro- 
THUS says that the latter text does not apply to 
the person mentioned in the former, The latter 
text could not mean a man taking food from 
necessity. It is impossible that it can mean 
that; because the man who was starviug for 
want of fvod could not have sevenfold; could 
not have any substance in his house. But 
what are we to think of JupbGe BLAcKsToNR, 
who, in his Book IV., chap. 2, really garbles 
these texts of Scrip:ure. He clearly saw the 
effect of the expression, ‘* MEN DO NOT 
DESPISE ;” he saw what an awkward figure 
these words made, coming before the words 
“ A THIEF;” he saw that, wih these words 
in the text, he could never succeed in making 
his readers believe that a man ought to be 
hanged fur takivg food to save his life. He 
clearly saw that he could not make men be- 
lieve that God had said this, unless he could, 
somehow or other, get rid of those words about 
NOT DESPISING the thief that took victuals 
when he was hungry. Being, therefore, very 
much pestered and anuvyed by these words 
about NOT DESPISING, what does he do but 
fairly leave them out? And not only leave them 
out, but leave out a part of both the verses, 
keeping in that part of each that suited him, 
and no more; nay, further, leaving out one 
word, and putting in another, giving a sense 
to the whole which he knew well never was 
intended. He states the passage to be this : 
‘“* Ifa thief steal to satisfy his soul when he is 
** hungry, Ae shall restore sevenfold, and shall 
** give all the substance of his house.”” No 
broomstick that ever was handled would have 
been tov heavy or tvo rough for the shoulders 
of this dirty souled man. Hace, with all his 
desire to make out a case in favour of severity, 
bas given us the words fairly: but this shuffl- 
ing fellow; this smooth-spoken and mean 
wretch, who is himself thief enough, God 
knows, if stealing other men’s thoughts and 
words constitute theft; this intolerably mean. 
reptile has, in the first place, left out the words 
** men do not despise ;”” then he has left out 
the words at the beginning of the next text, 
‘* but if he be found.” Then in place of the 
‘* he,” which comes before the words “ shalt 
give,” he puts the wurd ‘‘ and;” aod thus he 
makes the whole apply to the poor creature 
that takes to satisfy his soul when he is 
huogry! He leaves out every mitigating 
word of the Scripture; and, in his reference, 
he represents the passage to be in one verse! 
Perhaps, even in the history of the conduct of 
crown-lawyers, there is not to be found men- 
tion of an act so coolly bloody-minded as this. 
It has often been said of this BLacksTone, 
that he not only fied himself, but made others 
lie; he has made, as far as he was able, 
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a liar of Solomon himself; he has wil- 
fully coated ae’ ibety Sigma ene: Ot, 
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too, for the manifest purpose of justifying 
cruelty in courts aud judges; for the manifest 
purpose of justifying the most savage oppres- 
sion of the poor. 

26. Afterall, Hate has not the courage to 
sead forth this doctrine of bis, without allow- 
ing, that the case of extreme necessity does, 10 
‘* some measure,” aud ** in particular cases,” 
and, ‘* by the tacit or silent consent of nations,” 
hold good! What a crowd of qualifications is 
here! With what reluctance he confesses that 
which all the world knows to be true, that the 
disciples of Jesus Curist pulled off, without 
leave,the ears of standing corn, and ate them, 
‘*denmg an hungered.”” Aud bere are two 
things to observe upon. In the first place this 
corn was vot whatwe callcorn here in England, 
orelse it would have been very droll sortot stuff 
to crop off and cat. It was what the Americans 
call Indian corn, what the French call Zurkish 
corn, and what is called corn (as being tar- 
surpassing all other in excellence) in the 
Eastern countries where the Scriptures were 
written. About four or five ears of this corn, 
of which you stripail the busk off in a minute, 
are enough for a man’s breakfast or dinner; 
and by about the middle of August this corn 
is just as wholesome and as efficient as bread. 
Sothat this was something to take and eat with- 
out the owner's leave; it was something of 
value ; and wbserve, that the Pharisees, though 
so strongly disposed to find fault with every- 
thing that was done by Jesus Christ aud his 
disciples, did not find fault of their taking the 
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«« but thou shalt not put any in thy vessel ;”” 
that is to say, that you should not go aod make 
wine in his vineyard and carry It away. Then 
in case of the corn, precisely the same law is 
laid down. You may pluck with your hand ; 
hut not use the hook, or a sickle. Nothing 





can be plainer than this: no distinction can 
be wiser, hur more just. HaLe saw the force 
of it; and therefore, as these texts made very 
strongly against him, he does not give them at 
full length, but gives us a misrepresenting 
abbreviation, 

28. He had, however, too much regard for 
his reputation to conclude without acknow~- 
ledging the right of seizing on the provisions 
of others at sea, He allows that private chests 
may be brokenopen to prevent meu from dying 
with hunger at sea. He does not stop to tell 
us why men’s lives are more precious un sea 
than ov land. He does not attempt to recon- 
cile these liberties given by the Scripture, 
and by the mariiime laws, with bis own hard 
doctrine. In short, he briugs us to this at 
last: that he will not acknowledge, that it is 








not theft to take avother man’s goods, without 
his consent, under any circumstances; but, 
while he will not acknowledge this, he plainly 
leaves us to conclude, that no English judge 
and no English king will ever punish a poor 
creature that takes victuals to save himself 


| from perisbing ; and he plainly leaves us to 
| conclude, that it is the poor-/aws of England ; 
| that it is their existence and ¢heis due exrecu- 
| tion, which deprive everybody iu England of 


corn to eat; did not call them thieves ; did | the right to take food and raimeut in case of 


not propose to punish them for theft; but 
found fault of them only for having plucked the 
corn on the Sabbath day! 


| extreme necessity. 


29. Here I agree with him most cordially ; 


lo pluck the corn | and it is because I agree with him in this, that 


was fo dowork, ani these severe critics found | | deprecate the abominable projects of those 
fault of this working ou the Sabbath-day.! who would annihilate the poor-laws, seeing 


Then, vut comes another fact, which HALe 


that it is those very poor-laws which give under 


might have poiced if be had chosen it; | all circumstances, reaily legal security to pro- 
namely, that our Saviour remiods the Pha:isees | perty. Withoutthem, cases must frequently 


; , | 
that ** Davin and his companions, being an 


** hungered entered inte the House of God, 
“and did eat the show bread, to eat which 
“* was unlawful in anybody but the priests.” 


| arise, which would, according to the law of 
nature, according to the law of God, and, as 
_we shall see before we have doue, according to 
the law of England, briug us into a state, or, 


Thus, that which would have beeu sacrilege | at least, bring particular persons into a state, 


wader any other circumstances; that which 


would have been one of the most Aorridle of 


| which as faras related to them would cause the 
| 


law of nature to revive, and to make all 


crumes against the law of God, became no crime | things to be owned in common. ‘To adhere, 


at all when committed by a person pressed by 
hunge-. ; 


the two verses of Deurgxonomy. 


sents the matter thus : that, if you be passing 


through a vineyard or an olive-yard you may 
gather and eat, without being deemed a thief. 

his interpretation would make an English- 
man believe, that the Scripture allowed of this 
taking and eating, only where there was a 
lawful foot-way through the vineyard. This is 
& very gross misrepresentation of the matter ; 
for if you look at the two texts, you will find 
that they say that, ‘‘ when thou comes? into ;’ 
that is to say, when thou enterest or goest into, 
Y: thy neigibour’s vineyard, then thou mayest 

eatgrapes thy fill, at thine own pleasure, 
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then, tu these poor-laws; to cause them to 


o7 NN —- | be duly executed, to prevent every encroach- 
27. Nor has Judge Have fairly interpreted ment upon them, to preserve them as the: 
He repre- apple of our eye, is the duty ofevery En- 


| glishman, as far as he has capacity so to do. 


30. L have, my friends, cited, as yet, au- 
thorities only on one side of this great subject, 
which it was my wish to discuss in this ene 
Number. I fiud that to be impossible, without 
leaving undone much more than half my work. 
lam extremely anxious to cause this matter 
to be well understood, not only by the working 
classes, but by the owners of the land and the 
magistrates. Ideem it to be of the greatest 
pov importance; and, while writing on it, 

address myself to you, because | most sin- 
cerely declare that I have a greater respect for 
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you than for any other body of persons that I 
pow anything of. 

31. So much for Judge Hate’s doctrine upon 
the subject, aud for the fou! conduct of BLack- 
STONE, the author of the Commentaries on the 
Laws of England. 1 will not treat this un- 
principled lawyer, this shocking court syco- 
peed I will not treat him as he has treated 

ing Solomon and tie Holy Scriptures ; | will 
not garble, misquote, and belie him, as he 
garbled, misquoted, and belied them ; I will 
give the whole of the passage to which I allude, 
and which my readers may find in the Fourth 
Book of his Commentaries. I request you to 
read it with great attention ; and to compare 
it, very carelully, with the passage that I have 
quoted from Sir Matiuew Mace, which you 
will find in paragraphs from 16 to 14 inclusive. 
The passaze from Blackstone is as follows: 

$l. ** There is yet another case of neces- 
** sity, which bas occasioned great speculation 
*‘among the writers upon general law; viz. 
** whether a man in extreme want of fod or 
** clothing may justify stealing either, to re- 
** lieve his present necessities. And this both 
“Grotius aud PurrenporF, together with 
“* many other of the foreigu jurists, hold in 
*‘ the affirmative ; maintaining by many in- 
** genious, humane, and plausible reasons, 
** that in such cases the community of goods 
** by a kiud of tacit concession of society is 
* revived. And sume even of our own lawyers 
“have held the same; though it seems to be 
* an unwarranted doctrine, borrowed frum the 
notions of sume civilians: at least itis now 
antiquated, the law of England admitting 
no such excuse at preset. And this its 
doctrine is agreeable not only to the senti- 
ments of mauy of the wisest avcients, par- 
ticularly Cicrro, who holds that * suum 
‘ cuique incommodum ferendum est, potius 
‘quam de alterius commodis detrahen- 
** dum ;” but also to the Jewish law, as cer- 
tified by King Solomon himself: ‘ If a thief 
* steal tu satisty his soul when he is hungry, 
‘ he shall restore seveniold, and siiall give al 
‘the substauce of his house;’ which was 
the ordinary punishment for theft in that 
kingdom. And this is founded upon the 
Me highest reason : for men’s properties would 
-- be under a strange insecurity, if liable tu be 
~ invaded according to the wants of others ; 
- of which wants no man can possibly be au 
adequate judge, but the party himself who 
2 pleads them. In this country especially, 

‘there would be a peculiar impropriety iu 
“admitting so dubious an excuse: for by our 
~ laws such a sufficient provision is made for 
‘ the poor by the power of the civil magis- 
y- trate, that it is impossible that the most 
e needy stranger should ever be reduced to 
- the necessity of thieving to support nature, 
ye" This case of a stranger is, by the way, the 
<¢ erongest instance put by Barou Purren- 
ig DORF, and whereon he builds his principal 
_, arguments : which, however they may huld 
<¢ UPou the continent, where the parsimonious 

industry of the natives orders every one tu 
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work or starve, yet must lose all their 
weight and efficacy in England, where 
charity is reduced to a system, and inter 
woven in our very constitution, Therefore, 
our laws ought by no means to be taxed 
with being wnmerciful, for denying this 
privilege to the necessitous; especially 
when we consider, that the king, on the 
representation of his ministers of justice, 
hath a power to soften the law, and to ex- 
tend mercy in cases of peculiar bardship. 
An advantage which is wauting in many 
states, particularly those which are demo- 
cratical : aud these have in its stead intro- 
duced and adopted, in the body of the law 
itself, a multitude of circumstances tending 
to alleviate its rigour. But the founders of 
our constitution thought it better to vest in 
the crown the power of parduning peculiar 
objects of compassion, than to countenance 
and establish theft by one general undistin- 
‘* cuishing law.” 

33. First of all, | beg you to observe, that 
this passage is merely a flagrant act of theft 
committed upon Judge HaLe: next, you per 
ceive, that which I noticed in paragraph 25, 
a most base und impudent garbliug of the 
Scriptures. Next, you see, that BLACKSTONE, 
like HALE, comes, at last, to the poor-laws; 
and tells us that to take other men’s goods 
without leave, is theft, because ‘* charity is 
‘« here reduced to a system, aud interwoven in 
‘* our very constitution.” ‘That is to say, to 
relieve the necessitous; to prevent their suf- 
fering from want ; complete.y to render starv~ 
ation impossible, makes a part of our very 
constitution. “ THEREFORE, our laws 
‘¢ onght by no means tu be taxed with being 
‘* unmerciful for devying this privilege to the 
“© necessituus.” Pray mark the word there 
fore. You see, our laws, he says, are not to 
be taxed with being unmercilul in deeming 
the necessitous taker a thief. And why are 
they vot to be deemed uumerciful? BE- 
CAUSE the laws provide effectual relief for 
the necessitous. It follows, then, of course, 
even according to BLacKsToNe himself, that 
if the constitution had not provided this effec- 
tual relief for the necessitous, then the laws 
would have been unmerciful in deeming the 
necessi'ous taker a thief. 

34. But now let us hear what Grotius 
and that PurrenpDorr say ; let us hear what 
these great writers on the law of nature and 
of nations say upon this. subject. BLACK- 
STONE has mentioned the names of them both : 
but he has not thought proper to notice their 
arguments, much less has he atte upted to 
answer them. ‘Uhey are two of the most cele- 
brated men that ever wrote ; aud their writings 
are referred to as high authority, with regard 
to all the subjects of which they have treated. 
The following is a passage from GroTius, on 
War and Peace, Book II. chap. 2. 

35. ‘* Let us see, further, what common 
“ right there appertains tu men in those things 
‘‘ which have already become the property of 
* individuals. Some persons, perchance, may 
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« consider it strange to question this, as pro- 
« prietorship seems to have absorbed all that 
‘right which arose out of a state of things 10 
“common, But itis not so, For, it is to be 
« considered, what was the tntention of those 
«« who first introduced prwwate property, which 
“ we may suppose to have been such, as to 
«deviate as little as possible from natural 
‘equity. For if even wretcen laws are to be 
* construed in that sense as far as it is prac- 
‘* ticable, much more so are customs, which 
are pot fettered by the chains of writers.— 
« Heuce it follows, first, that, in case of ez- 
** treme necessity, the prostine right of using 
“ things revives, as much as if they had re- 
“ maived in common; because, in all human 
“Jaws, as well as in the law of private pro- 
** perty, this case of extreme necessity appears 
‘“* to have been excepted.—So, if the meaus of 
“sustenance, as in case of a sea-voyage, 
should chance to fail, that which any indi- 
** vidual may have, should be shared in com- 
‘‘'mou. And thus, a fire haviug broken out, 
“1 am justified in destroying the house of my 
‘‘nehbour, in order to preserve my own 
‘house; and | may cut in two the ropes or 
cords amongst which any ship is driven, if 
‘it cannot be otherwise disentangled. All 
“which exceptions are not made in the writ- 
* ten law, but are presumed.—For the opinion 
“has been acknowledged amongst divines, 
**that, ifany one, in such case of necessity, 
** take from another person what is requisite 
** tor the preservation of his life, Ae does not 
* commit a theft. Tie meaning of which de- 
*finition is not, as many courend, that the 
** proprietor of the thing be bound to give to 
“the needy upon the principle of charity; 
** but, that a'l things distinctly vested in pro- 
** prietors ought to be regarded as such with 
“a certain benign acknowledgment of the pri- 
mitwwe right. For if the original distribu- 
** tors of things were questioned, as to what 
“they thougut about this matter, they would 
“*reply what | have said. Necessity, says 
** Father Seneca, the great excuse for human 
** weakness, breaks every law ; that is to say, 
** human law, or law made alter the manner 
** of man.” 
35. * But cautions ought to be bad, for 
“ fear this license should be abused: of which 
*““ the principal is, to try, in every way, whe- 
“ther the necessity can be avuided by any 
“* other means ; for instance, by making ap- 
= plication to the magistrate, or even by try- 
**ing whether the we of the thing can, by 
r cpap be obtained from the proprietor, 
PLATO permits water to be fetched from the 
‘ —_ of a neighbour upon this condition 
: alove, that the person asking for such per- 
- oe shall dig in his own well in search 
nc as far as the chalk: and Soton, 
a the shall dig in his own well as far as 
“ shot “oye Upon whieh PLuTarcn adds, 
~ ah ¢ judged that necessity was to be re- 
» not laziness to be encouraged.” 
37. Such is the ductrine uf this celebrated 
Viliao, Let us now hear PUFFENDON? ; aud 


you will please to bear in mind, that both 
those writers are of the greatest authority 
upon all subjects connected with the laws of 
nature and of nations. We read in their works 
the result of av age of study : they have been 
two of the great guides of mankind ever since 
they wrote; and, we are not to throw them 
aside, in order to listen exclusively to Parson 
Hay, to HULTON of HuLron, or to NiCHoLas 
Geimsnaw, They tell us what they, and what 
other wise men, deemed to be right; and, as 
we shall by-and-by see, the laws of Englaud, 
so justly boasted of by our ancestors, hold 
precisely the same language with these cele- 
brated men. After the following passage from 
Purrenporr, I shall show you what our own 
lawyers say upon the subject; but I request 
you to read the following passage with the 
greatest attention. 

34. ** Let us inquire, in the next place, 





“ whether the necessity of preserving our life 
“can give us any right over other men’s 
‘€ goods, so as to make it allowable for us to 
‘* Seize on them for our relief, either secretly 
| ** or by open force, agaiust the owner's consent. 
iS For the more clear and solid determination 
“of which point, we think it necessary to 

‘hint in short on the cause upon which dis- 
‘€ tinct properties were first introduced in the 
‘world; designing to examine them more at 
‘* large iu their proper place. Now the main 
‘* reason on which properties are founded, we 
‘‘take to be these two; that the feuds and 
“* quarrels might be appeased which arose in 
** the primitive communion of things, aud that 
** men might be put under a kind of neces- 
“ sity of being industrious, every one being 
** to get bis maintenance by his own application 
‘‘and labour. This division, therefore, of 
“goods, was not made that every person 
‘should sit idly brooding over the share of 
** wealth he had got, without assisting or serv- 
“jvg his fellows; but that any one might 
** dispose of his things how be pleased ; and 
“if he thought fit to communicate them to 
ri others, he might, at least, be thus furnished 
“ with au opportunity of laying obligations on 
the rest of mankind, Hence, when propere 

ya ties were once established, men obtained a 
_, Power, not only of exercising commerce to 
a their mutual advantage aud gain, but like- 
ie wise of dispensing more largely in the works 
of humanity and beneficence; whence their 
* diligence bad procured them a greater share 

é of guods than others : whereas before, when 
all things lay in common, meu could lend 
< oue another no assistance but what was 
+ supplied by their corporeal ability, and 
‘ could be charitable of nothing but of their 
“ strength. Further, such is the force of pro- 
,, erty, that the proprietor bath a right of 
3 delivering his goods with his own hands; 
c — such as he is obliged to give to others. 
, J bence it follows, that when one man bas 
_, anything owing from another, he is not pre- 
* sently to seize on it at a venture, but ought 
to apply bimself to the owner, desiring to 











»\‘* receive it from his disposal. Yet in case the 
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<< other party refuse thus to make good his | ‘* without reason, must the poor creature 


** obligation, the power and privilege of pro 

**perty doth not reach so far as that the 
*« things may not be taken away without the 
“© owner's consent, either by the authority of the 
«* magistrate iu civil communities, or in a state 
** of nature, by violence aud hostile force. And 
** though io regard to bare natural right, for 
a mao to relieve another in extremity when 
his goods, for which he himself hath not so 
much occasion, be a duty obliging only 
imperfectly, and not iu the manner of a dedt, 
siuce it arises wholly from the virtue of 
humanily ; yet there seems to be no reason 
why, by the additional force of a civil ordi- 
nauce, it may not be turned into a strict 
and perfect obligation. And this Selden ob- 
serves to have been done among the Jews ; 
who, upon a man’s refusing to give such 
alms as were proper for him, could force him 
to it by an action at law. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that they should forbid their poor, 
on any account, to seize on the gouds of 
others, enjoining them to take only what 
private persoos, or tbe public officers, or 
stewards of alms, should give them on their 
petitiuon. Whence the stealing of what was 
another’s, though upon extreme necessity, 
passed in that state for theft or rapine. But 
now supposing under another government the 
like good provision is not made for persons in 
“ want, supposing likewise that the covetous 
** temper of men of substance cannot be pre- 
vailed on to give relief, and that the needy 
‘creature is nut able, either by his work 
“or service, or by making sale of any 
thing that he possesses, to assist his 
*‘ present necessity, must he, therefore, pe- 
“* vrish with famine? Or can any human in- 
stitution bind me with such a force that, in 
case another man neglects his duty towards 
me, J must rather die, than recede a little 
“* from the ordinary and regular way af act. 
“ing? We conceive, therefore, that such a 
“* person doth not contract the guilt of theft, 
** who happening, not through his own fault, 
** to be in extreme want, either of necessary 
** food, or of clothes to preserve bim from the 
** violence of the weatber, and cannot obtain 
**them from the voluntary gift of the rich, 
either by urgent entreaties, or by offering 
somewhat equivalent in price, or by eu- 
gaging to work it eut, shall either forcibly 
‘‘or privily relieve himself out of their ubun- 
** daxce ; especially if he do it with full io- 
** tention to pay the value of them whenever 
** his better fortune gives him ability. Some 
** men deny that such a case of necessily as 
“* we speak of can possibly happen. But what 
‘if a mau should wander in a foreign land, 
** unknown, friendless,-and in want, spoiled 
** of all he had by shipwreck, or by robbers, 
** or having lost by some casualty whatever 
he was worth in his owa country ; should 
none be found willing either to relieve his 
distress, or to hire his service, or should 
they rather (as it commonly happens) , see- 
ing him in a good garb, ouspets bh to beg 
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** starve iu this miserable condition?” 

39. Many other great foreign anthorities 
might be referred to, and I cannot help men- 
tioning Covarruvius, who is spoken of by 
Jupce Hace, and who expresses himself 
upon the subject in these words: ‘ The 
‘‘reason why a man in extreme necessity, 
‘* may, without incurring the guilt of theft or 
‘* rapine, torcibly take the goods of others for 
‘‘ his present relief, is, because his condition 
‘* renders all things common. For it is the 
‘< ordinance and institution of nature itself, 
‘¢ that interior things should be designed and 
‘* directed to serve the necessities of men, 
‘* Wherefore the division of goods after- 
‘wards introduced into the world doth 
‘* not derogate from that precept of na- 
“tural reason, which suggests, that the 
** extreme wants of mankind may be in any 
‘“‘ manner removed by the use of tempo- 
‘‘ ral possessions.” PUFFENDORF tells us, 
that Peresius maintains, that in case of ex- 
treme necessity, a man is compelled to the 
action, by a force which he cannot resist; 
and then, that the owner’s conseut may be 

resumed on, because humanity obliges him 
0 succour those who are in distress. The 
same writer cites a passage from St. Am- 
Brose, one of the Farners of the church, 
which alleges that (in case of refusing to give 
to persons in extreme necessity) it is the 
person who retains the goods that is guilty of 
the actof wrong doing, tor St. AMBROSE says, 
** it is the bread of the hungry which you de- 
“tain; itis the raiment of the naked which 
** you lock up.” 

40. Betore I come to the English autho- 
rities on the same side, let me again notice 
the foul dealing of Blackstone ; let me point 
out another instance or two of the insincerity 
of this English court sycophant, who was, let 
it be noted, solicitor-general to the queen of 
the “* good old king.’ You have seen, in 
paragraph 25, a most flagrant instance of 
his perversion of Scriptures. He garbles the 
of word God, and prefaces the garbling by 
calling it a thing ‘‘ certified by King Solomon 
himself; and this word certified he makes 
use of just when he is about to begin the 
scandalous falsification of the text which he 
is referring to, Never was anything more 
base. But, the whole extent of the baseness 
we have not yet seen; for BLackstone had 
read Have, who had quoted the two verses 
fairly ; bat besides this, he had read Pur- 
FENDoR¥Y, who had noticed very fully this 
text of Scripture, and who had shown very 
clearly that it did not at all make in favour 
of the doctrine of Blackstone, Blackstone 
ought to have. given the argument of 
Purrenvorr; he ought to have given the 
whole of his argument; but a he 
ought to have given this explanation of the 
passage in the Proveass, W explanation 

have inserted in paragraph 24, It w 
also the height of rity in BLACKSTONE, 
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to pretend that the passage from CIcERo had | thority, among lawyers, and rs —— acnne| 
anything at all to do with the matter. He) this book, in which the law descri - . a 
knew well that it had not; he kuew that! constitutes a BU RGLAR, or agers a fe. 
Cicrro contemplated po case of extreme and the punishment that he shall su er 
necessity fur want of food or clothing ; but, | (which is that of death), there Is this passage : 
he had read Purrexpvonr, and Purrexvone | “* Those are to be deemed burglars who fe- 
had told him, that Crceno’s was a question |“ loniously, in time of peace, break into 
of the mere conveniences and inconveniences “ churches or houses, or through walls or 
of life in general; and not a question of | ** doors ot our cities or our boroughs ; with 
pinching hunger or shivering nakedness. | “the exception of children under age, and 
Buacksrone had seen kis fallacy exposed by |‘ of poor people who for hunger enter to 
Purrexoonr; he had seen the misapplication | “* take any sort of victuals of less value than 
of this passage of Cicero fully exposed by ig twelve pence ; and except idiots and 
Porrenpon: ; and yet the base court syco- |‘ mad people, and ethers that cannot com- 
phant trumped it up again, without men- |“ mit felony.” Thus, you see, this agrees 
tioning Purrexpour'sexposure of the fallacy! | with the Alirrour of Justices, and with all 
In short this Biacnstose, upon this ocea-| that we have read betore from these mu- 
sion, as upon almost all others, has gone all; merous high authorites. But this, taken in 
length, ; has set detection and reproof at de- , its full latitude, goes a great length indeed ; 
flance, tor the sake of making his court to, fora burglar is a breaker-in by night. So that 
the government by inculcating harshuess in, this is not only a taking, but a breaking into 
the application of the law, and by giving to | a house in order to take! And observe, It 18 
the law such an interpretation as would na-| taking to the value of twelve pence ; and 
turally tend to justify that harshness. ‘twelve pence then was the price of a couple of 
41. Let us now cast away from us this in- | shee», and of fine fat sheep too; nay, twelve 
sincere sycophant, and turn to other law pence was the price of an ox, in this very 
authorities of our owa country. The Mirrour , reign of Edward the First. So that, a hungry 
of Justices (quoted by me in paragraph 1L),| man might have a pretty good belly-fall in 
chap. 4, section 16, on the subject of arrest those days without running the risk of punish- 
of judgment of death, has this passage.’ ment. Observe, by-the-by, how time has 
** Judgment is to be staid iy seven caseshere | hardened the law. We are told of the dark 
** specified ; and the scventh is this: in PO- | ages, of the barbarous customs, of our fore- 
* VERTY, in which case you are to dis- | fathers; and we have aSir James Mackin- 
** tingnish of the poverty of the offender, or | rosu to receive and io present petitions in- 
“of things; for if poor people, to avoid fa- |numerable, from the most tender-hearted 


““ mine, take victuals to sustaut their lives, or | creatures in the world, about *‘ softening the 


clothes that they die not of cold (so Uthat | criminal code ;”’ but, not a word do they ever 
“they perish it they keep not themselves 


| say about a softening of this daw, which now 
“from cold), they are not to be adjudged to|\ hangs a man for stealing the value of a 
*“ deuth, of it were not in their power to have | RABBIT, and which formerly did not hang 
** bows ht thew victuals or clothes; toras much as | him till he stole the value of an OX? Curious 
** they are warranted so todo by the law ef na- | enough, but still more scandalous, that we 
“ture.” Now, my triends, you will observe, |should have the impudence to talk of our 
that Ttake this trom a book which may al- humanity, and our civilization, and ef the 
most be called the vintx of the law. There | barbarousness of our forefathers. But, if a 
is no lawyer who will deny the goodness of | part of the ancient Jaw remain, shall not the 
this anthority - or who will attempt to say | whole of it remain? If we hang the thief, 
that this was not always the law of England. | still hang the thief for stealing to the value 

#2. Our next authority is one quite as au- | of twelve pence; though the twelve pence 
thentic, and almost as ancient. The book | now represent a rabbit instead of an ox ; if 
goes by the name of Bairiox, which was | we still do this, would BiacKksToNE take 
the name of a Bishop of Hereford who | away the benefit of the ancient law from 
edited it, in the tamous reign of Fowanp | the starving man? The passage that I have 
rue First. The book does, in fact, contain | quoted is of such great importance as to this 


a laws of the kingdom as they existed at question, that I think it necessary fo add, 
tiat time. It may be called the record of | here, a copy of the original, which is in the 
the laws of Edward the First. lh begins thas, 


*Gited bie ee (old Norman- French, of which I have given 
Md ro ‘ Y mY 7 ‘A od, King of the translation aboye. ‘Sunt tenns bur- 
_ mbgland anc rd of Ireland, to ail his | «* gessours trestons ceux, que felonisement 

liege subjects, peace,and grace of salvation.” | “ en temps de pees debrusent esglises ou 
The preamble goes on to siate, that people |“ auter mesons, ou murs, ou portes de nos 
cannot be happy without good laws; that|“ cytes, ou de ‘nos burghes ; hors pris en- 
even good laws are of no use uoless they be | “ fauntz dedans age, et poures que, pur feyn, 
known and understood ; and that, thereture, | “ entrét pur ascun vitaille de meindre value 
the king has ordered the laws of England 





ee 





"d id ' ; 
thas to be written and recorded. This book | « q de xu deners, et hors pris fous nastres, 


et gens arrages, et autres que seuent nule 
is very well known to be of the greatest au- |‘ felonie faire” , " 
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43. After this, lawyers, at any rate, will 
not attempt to gainsay. If there should, how- 
ever, remain any one to affect tu doubt of the 
soundness of this doctrine, let them take the 
following from him who is always called the 
“ pride of philosophy” the * pride of English 
learning,” and whom the Poet Pope calls the 
“ oreatest aud wisest of mankind.” Itis Lord 
Bacon of whom I am speaking. He was Lord 
High Chancellor in the reign of James I.; 
and, let it be observed, that he wrute those 
“ Law Tracts,’ from which L am about to 
quote, long after the present poor-laws had 
been established. He says ( Law Tracts, p. 55) 
«*The law chargeth no man with default 
«< where the act iscompulsory and not volun. 
“tary, and where there is not consent and 
“election; and, therefore, if either there be 
*‘an impossibility for a man to do otherwise, 
‘er so great a perturbation of the judgment 
‘and reason, as in presumption of law 
*¢ man’s nature cannot overcome, such neces- 
“ sity carrieth a privilege in itself. Necessity 
‘‘ig of three sorts: necessity of conversation 
“ of life ; necessity of obedience ; and neces- 
“sity of the act of God or of a stranger. 
** First, of conversation of life; ¢f @ man 
** steals viands (victuals) to satisfy his present 
“* hunger, this is no felony nor larceny.” 

44.1f any man want more authority, his heart 
must be hard indeed; he must have an un- 
commonly anxious desire to take away by the 
halter the life that sought to preserve itselt 
against hunger. But, after all, what need 
had we of any authorities? What need had 
we even of reason upon the subject? Who 
is there upon the face of the earth, except 
the monsters that come from across the chan- 
nel of St. George ; whois there upon the face 
of the earth, except those monsters, that 
have the brass, the hard hearts and the bra- 
zen faces, which enable them coolly to talk 
of the “ MERIT” of the degraded creatures, 
who, amidst an abundance of food, amidst a 
** superabundance of food,” lie quietly down 
and receive the extreme unction, and expire 
with hunger! Who, upon the face of the 
whole earth, except these monsters, these 
ruffians by way of excellence ; who, except 
these, the most insolent and hard-hearted 
ruffiaus that ever lived, will contend, or will 
dare to think, that there ought to be any 
force under heaven to compel a man to lie 


' down at the doo: of a baker’s and butcher's 























> thought. 


shop, and expire with hunger! The very 
nature of man makes him shudder at the 
There want no authorities; no 
appeal to law books; no arguments; no 





questions of right or wrong: that same 


human nature that tells me that I am not to 


“cut my neighbour’s throat, and drink his 


blood, tells me that I am not to make him die 



































at my feet by keeping from him food or rai- 


“ment of which I have more than 1 want for 
My own preservation. 
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5ra January, 1833, 
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in the days of the Drutps, such barbarity as 
that of putting men to death, or of punishing 
them for taking to relieve their hunger, was 
never thought of. Inthe year 1811, the Rev. 
Peter Roperts, A. M., published a book, 
entitled Collectanea Cambrica. In the first 
volume of that book, there is an account of 
the laws of the Ancient Barrons. Hume, 
and other Scotchmen, would make us believe, 
that the ancient inhabitants of this conntry 
were a set of savages, clothed in skins and 
the like. The laws of this people were col- 
lected and put into writing, in the year 604 
before Christ. The tollowing extract from 
these laws shows, that the moment civil so- 
ciety began to exist, that moment the law 
took care that people should not be starved to 
death. That moment it took care, that pro- 
vision should be made for the destitute, or 
that, in cases of extreme necessity, men were 
to preserve themselves from death by taking 
trom those who had to spare. The words of 
these laws (as applicable to our case) given 
by Mr. Roperts, are as follows :—‘** There 
** are three distinct kinds of personal indivi- 
** dual property, which cannot be shared with 
** another, or surrendered in payment of fine ; 
** viz—a wife, achild,andargytrew. By the 
“word argyfrew is meant, clothes, arms, or 
“the implements of a lawful calling. For 
“without these a man has not the means of 
“support, and it would be unjust in the law to 
‘““unman a man, or to uxncall a man as to his 
“calling.” Trap 53.—* Three kinds. of 
‘* THIEVES are not to be punished with DEaTH. 
“1. A wife, who joins with her husband in 
“theft. 2.A youthunderage. And 3.One 
** who, after he has asked, in vain, for support, 
‘Sin three towns, and at nine houses in each 
“town.” Triap 137. 

46. There were, then, houses and towns, it 
seems ; and the towns were pretty thickly 
spread too; and, as to * civilization” and 
‘* refinement” let this law relative to a youth 
under oge be compared with the new orchard 
and gurden law, aud with the tread mill affair 
and new trespass law. 

47. We have a law, called the Vacrant 
AcT, to punish men for begging. Welavea 
law to punish men for not working to keep 
their families. Now, with what show of jus- 
tice can these laws be maintained? They 
are founded upon this: the first, that begging 
is disgraceful to the country; that it is de- 
grading to the character of man, and, of 
course, to the character of an Englishman ; 
and, that there is no necessity for begging, 
because the law has made ample provision for 
every person in distress. The law for punish 
ing men for not working to mantain their fa- 
milies is founded on this, that they are doing 
wrong to their neighbours ; their neighbours, 
that is to say, the parish, being bound to heep 
the family, if they be not kept by the man’s 





45. Talk of barbarians, indeed; talk of, wrong done to the 
the dark and barbarous ages." Why, even | 


labour; and, therefore, his not labouring isa 
rong avish, ~The same may be 
| Said with regard to the punishment for not 
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maintaining bastard children. There is good | Tue following is the letter to which 


| 
reason for these laws, as long as the poor-|) |. i it fr 
laws are duly executed as long as the poor I have alluded before. I received it from 


are duly relieved according to law; bat, un- | Manchester the day before yesterday ; 
less the poor-laws exist; unless they be and the reader may rely upon the cor- 
fullforce ; unless they be duly executed >; un- s a ‘ 
less efficient and prompt relief be given to’ rectness of his statements. ‘lhe writer 
necessitous persons, these acts, and many). 4 rich man; a man by no means in- 
others approaching to a similar description, | ae aad : 
are acts, the character of which it is not ne- | fluenced by political heats and animosi- 
cessary todescribe. — | ties ; full as “ respectable and intelli- 
48. The law of this country 1s, that every & | om. - 
man. able to carry arms, is liable to be called | gent” as any of the heroes of Dr. Buack. 
on, to serve in the — or to ip wh | With the insertion of this letter, I shall 
soldier in some way or other, it order to de- ; ; 
fend the country, What, then, the man has | have done Justice as far as I am able to 
body, and clothes, and tools; he has nothing : “age 
that an enemy ean take away trom him,|town I entertain feelings of great re- 
Ww hat pwst ce is there, — ry tig spect and cratitude ; and having done it 
this man to take up arms and risk fis life in re: hha] ay > : 
the defence of the land: what is the land to this justiee, I shall leave PouLETT 
him? I say, that it is something : him ; 1} TuHomson and his bunch of PRIGS, to 
say, that he ought to be called forth to assist} | : , ; ‘ j 
to detend the land ; because, however poor | CTeeP about the world in that obscurity 
he may be, he hes a share in the land, through | to which they are destined by reason as 
the poor-rates ; and if he be liable tobecall-| oy), : 
ed torth to defend the land, the land is well as by nature. 


always liable to be taxed for his support. This 





. . . ry ‘ 
iswhat / say: my opinions are consistent To Mr. Cosserr. 
with reason, with justice, and with the law . 
, > . ; ar , e eT 28. . Ss 
of the land; but, how can Matruus and his Manchester, 28. Dee. 183 


silly and nasty disciples ; how can those who Sir,—The following was intended to 
want to abolish the poor-rates or to prevent have been sent to Mr. Thomson, but 
the poor from marrying; how can this at} was unavoidably deferred till too late; 
once stupid and conceited tribe look the la as perhaps vou would like to know | 

bouring man in the face, while they call upon | ~~ I " ps - ° Ow 
him to take up arms, to risk his life, in de- the meeting was got up, and how it 
fence ot the land?) Grant that the poor-laws ended, I have taken the liberty of send- 
are just; grant that every necessitous crea ing it to you. Excuse my presumption 


ture has aright to demand reliet from some |; . . 
o in doing so, and I am, Si 
parish or other; grant that the law has most 2 ir dtagee 





effectually provided that every man shall be Yours truly, 
protected against the effects of hanger and 
of cold; grant these, and then the la + which To rue Rr. How. C. P. Toomson. 


compels the man without house or land to S 
. Sir,—Allow me to S , “ 
take up arms and risk his life in defence ot é wil Caprese: any cha 


the country, isa perfectly justlaw : but deny | S™9, not only for the manner in which 
to the necessitous that legal and certain re- | YOU Were received by the public on Mone 
liefof which I have been speaking; abolish |day last, but also for the manner in 


the poor-laws; and then this military service hie , 
: ary: >|which you have been tre: 
law becomes anactola character such as l e wen by these 


deli tae mas oF tates ta Denes, ae individuals who undertook to carry your 
hong aman, if he refuse to take up-arms to election. I donot here mean toimpugn the 
detend the land of his birth; and tell him, at | Motives which induced those individuals 


the same time, that he has no right to be!to p j i 
, the as ropose you as a candid: 
upon, and to have a a living out of, that land! atthe a on he oe 


' +e : bor r 3.) >} 101 
Yet, this is what he is, in fact, told by those 7 ed yous 18 either not explicitly 
who deny his right, in case of need, to re- | P@2!Shing your principles,views, and in- 
ceive the means of sustaining life. This is | ¢0tons, when so proposed, or in not 
such a daring insult to common sense ; such a | Coming forward personally and doing so, 


savage outrage on all the natural feelings of | far less ees . é ° 
the human breast, that, whenever attempted ss do | intend to dip my pen in their 


to be acted upon, it must, in the end, prodace iak, imitate their scurrility, and abuse 
the overthrow of the tyrant, or tyrants, who | YU for having acceded totheir request i” 
shall make the attempt. now coming forward to fulfil the pledge 

Wa. COBBETT, | they had given to the public, that you 
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would substantiate everything they had | 
affirmed concerning your principles. | 
My intention alone in addressing you at | 
this time, is to expose the underhand and 
Surreptitious manner in which you were 
dragged before the meeting last Mon- 

day (and, as I understand, against your 
will), and why you were received so un- 
courteously by the public, as also the 
‘imsolent manner in which they have 
treated the public. I have taken every 
Means to ascertain the truth, and did I 
Mot believe the following to be a fair 
Statement of facts, and the conclusion 
deduced from these facts to be correct, I 
Would not have intruded upon your 
Notice. 

It had been represented to you by the 
deputation, that you were called upon 
by a very large majority of the cousti- 
tuency (1 use your own words), that the 

blic were unanimous in your favour, 
@nd that at the meeting alluded to, you 
Would be received in the most fiat- 
tering manner. That everything 
Would appear as had thus been repre- 
Sented to you, these individuals used 
@very artifice which persons who are 
=. in the art of deception well 

now how to employ. You will please 

D bear in mind, that you were to have 
addressed the public (so ran the pledge), 
and in that address you were to have con- 
ed all which these individuals had 
concerning your principles. It 

to have been a public meeting ; 

is to say, the doors of the room 

to be opened at a certain time, 

ich time was to have been half-past 
Welve; and at that hour the room was 
&@ be taken possession of by the public ; 

at is to say, that those who voted for 
You, those who voted against you, 
| those who had no vote at all, and those 
| Wao were indifferent whether you 
Were elected or not, were to take 
ession of the room at that hour, 









hear you fulfil the pledge which 
> individuals, &c.; and, according 
ustom, ask you such questions as 
might think would better eluci- 
your principles. Let us now see 
h were the case. If the meeting 
Such as one would naturally expect 
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say, if it really was an open meeting, 
and if it was composed of what is called 
the public,.—I say No; and after you 
have read what follows, you will say 
No also. 

These individuals caused a vast num- 
ber of election cars to be procured, on 
which one of the clique wrote his ini- 
tials. But what could be the use of 
all that vast number of tickets you 
exclaim, when it was told you it was to 
be a public meeting; you must bear 
in mind that the meeting was to be 
unanimous in your favour, and how 
could that be gained, if your opponents 
were to be adwitted ; but you were told 
it was to be a public meeting after a very 
few of your friends had obtained fa- 
vourable seats, therefore few tickets 
would be required you say. So one 
would think ; but the very opposite was 
the case. ‘These vast nuinbers of cards 
were civided into two parts, one of which 
was given to Mr. Phillips's committee, 
and the other to your own, for distribu- 
tion, that those only who were favourable 
to you might obfain admission. Ut 
was also intended that the number 
of these should have been such 
as to completely fill the room before 
the doors were opened to the public, so 
that when you arrived everything might 
have the appearance as had been repre- 
sented to you, and as if the public had 
been admitted in the usual way; if it 
was so, you can well-judge, but you 
seemed by what you said, to have been 
disappointed ; but mark ye, | do not 
intend to inmplicate all your committee 
in this low artifice, it entirely rests with 
afew. It was intended tha: the public 
should be excluded; but, alas, how often 
are the best-concerted schemes rendered 
abortive, from circumstances over which 
even the most cunning and far-sighted 
have no control! Several individuals 
opposed to you in politics, and well 
known to be so, called or sent to your 
committee-room for tickets of admis- 
sion, but were refused ; thus being made 
aware of the manner io which the 
meeting was to be got up, they were 
determined to frustrate it. Soon after a 
placard appeared on the walls, inform- 
ing the public that the-doors would be 





m the oft-repeated pledges, that is to 
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open at twelve o'clock. This, however, ment of fruition ; at length you yourself 
did not suit the views of your commit- arrived and became a witness of what 
tee, who soon after posted up, in front) passed afterwards ; and if after you have 
of the Exchange, a placard, anes eee and judzed, and are not disgusted, 
the public that it was not your inteution | will only say—no, [ will not say what 
of addressing them until Thursday.|1 would think of you, I will let you 
Mark the equivocation and dissimula- judge of that. We now approach the 
tion. But the public were not to be so | denoueneat. It must surely have been 
deceived; the motives of the clique intended that the doors should be open 
were now completely unveiled, and the | for the public before you came to meet 
public were now determined to gain |them; what did you think when you 
admittance, if possible, before the meet- ‘perceived them as fast as bolts and bars 
ing was packed ; they therefore became could make them—when you were made 
verv vociferous in their calls that the | aware of the fact by the repeated calls 
doors should be opened, but they were of | for the keys fiom those inside, and the 
no avail. And here let me tell you, | thunderings of those outside the door— 
whatever your committees may say | when you saw Dyer, who for the first. 
to the contrary, that it was not the} was made aware of the disagreeable 
rabble who did so, but a mixture! situation in which he was now placed 
of all classes; however, they need with regard to yourself, by such an 
not have been so impatient, as we shall oversight of the underlings to whose 
see by-and-by. At half-past twelve | care had been committed the manage- 
o'clock the door by which a few of| ment of packing the meeting, and who 
your friends were to be admitted, that| seemed to hug themselves in the idea 
they might accommodate themselves; that they had managed excellently well 
more advantageously for hearing, | in keeping out your opponents? But 
was now thrown open, when the rush| they overshot the mark, and became 
of both the privileged and unprivi-| Marplots. You ought to excuse them ; 
leged became tremendous ; it is in-!it was well intended on their part, al- 
deed past description ; but so determined | though I doubt not they have been by 
were those of your committee who had | this time heartily taken to task by those 
now got inside, that none but those| pots of precious ointment, Dyer and 
who were favourable to you should be}Co. What did you think, | ask you, 
admitted; even although by doing so, | when you saw Dyer dancing about the 


endangere@ the lives of dozens, they| platform like a hen on a hot gridiron, 
would only allow one at a time to en- 


ter; and it was evident they had suc- 
ceeded pretty well, for in about half an 
hour the room was three-quarters fill- 
ed with such, about 50 excepted, who 
either had been able to procure tickets, 


the other, asking for the keys from all 


pulling them from his breeches pocket, | 
of just as a miser would his purse to3)” 
highway robber? At length, in about)” 
. ten minutes from the time you entered 
quite at a loss—the public without ig-|the doors were opened, and in rushed 
norant that there was so much spare] the indignant public,—and good caus 
room, kept thundering at the other door, | had they to be so from the mannet 
whilst the few who had got inside, as} they have been treated from first 0 
, were by a miracle, kept calling outlast. In your address, or rather youl 
roel | age ips Me = Ng apology for not addressing them, yo 
SvGr <0, clique were loath, after} said (as near as I could hear from thé 
all their placarding, manaeuvring, abus- astounding noise), “ you did not expe“ 
ing of others, and pledging,—that the!“ to meet such on assembly as that be 
plot should be spoiled just in the mo-|“ fore you; that you had been led to ¢ 


your appearance now approach- 
ed, the room was not full, what now 


was to be done, your friends seemed 








around him, pushing his hand first into ~ 
one pocket and then into the other, till bs 
his fidgeting was at last put an end to” — 


by one of the underlings or Marplots, | ~ 
or had passed in the crowd. The time : 4 : t | 


shifting first from one foot, and then to | 











pect you had been called upon bya very 
_* large majority of the constituency. 
Neither was it the intention of the clique 
' that you should be so received. From 
» what passed before your own eyes and 
| from what has now been related to you, 
you will perceive how you have been ca- 
» joled by these fellows, and in what man- 
~ ner they have treated the public ; there- 
fore, do not impute the uproar to any 
> other cause, you could not but perceive 
it was principally directed against 
Dyer, and that so very obnoxious was 
he, that the exertions of his supporters 
' were of no avail; that they were only 
‘like red cinders dropt into the ocean, 
or the hootings of a parcel of screech- 
owls in the midst of a liurricane. You 


must further perceive, that the meeting | 
/LAND, 


whom the clique thought proper, when | Counties of England, will be published 


was intended only to consist of those 


» you are told that Dyer actually came 
forward and said, “‘ that as the object 
me ** of the meeting was was now accom- 
> * plished,it was now dissolved.” Andthat 
from these words and the whole of his 
a ngs, it is evident he considered 


oJ a J el — 


’ e had now fulfilled his pledge to the 
y oo © people of Manchester; and that he 
° 'Mever intended you should be cross- 
d gpa as the other candidates were. 
' ut I trust you will yet unshackle your- 
e » Self; stand forth as a freeman ought to 


~ do, and give them an opportunity of hear- 
ing from your own lips what are your 
> real principles and intentions, and throw 
‘from you that coat of darkness with 
» which you have been taunted as having 
enwrapt yourself. 


























I am, Sir, 
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Fine Arts, Mechanics, and rural and 
Edited ‘by Joun 
Price 2s, 








Womestic Pursuits. 








and James Consett. 











5TH JanvtaRy, 1833. 
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Mr. COBBETT’S ANSWER to the 
WHIG-MANIFESTO (promulgated by 
Mr. Sranitey at Lancaster), against 
such members of the new Parliament 
as shall propose a repeal of the Septen- 
nial Bil’, or as shall propose the adop- 
tion of the Ballot, will be published at 
Bolt-court, on Thursday, the 10. of 
January, price threepence; and, that 
it may be circulated widely, at 3s. 4d. 


for 20 copies, and at 19s. 6d. for 100 
copies. 


It will contain as much print 
as is usually contained in a two-shilling 
pamphlet. 


COBBETT’S TOUR IN SCOT- 
including the four Northern 
on Thursday, the 10. of January, in a 


neat volume, pcice 2s. 6d., bound in 
boards, 





From the LONDON GAZETTE, 


Fripay, Dec. 28, 1832, 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
DITCHFIELD, J., Warrington, Lancashire, 


victualler, 
REIFFENSTEIN, J. C., Langport-place, 
Camberwell, and Quebec, L. C., merchant. 


BANKRUPTS, 


ARMSTRONG, W., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
timber-merchant. 

BUTLER, W., Bilston, Staffordshire, miller. 

GRAVES, G., Skimburness, Cumberiand, 
inokeeper. 

JACKSON, J., Bedford-row, tailor. 

LADD, W. H., Liverpool-street, merchant. 

LEVY, S S., Exeter, silversmith. 

LOADER, T. B., Hart-street, Bloomsbury, 
map-publisher. 

PERRY,T., Knightsbridge, licensed victualles, 

W HITE, W., Great-bridge, Staffordshire, 
grocer. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 





STEEL, J., Glasgow, agent, 








Tuespay, Jan. 1, 1635. 
INSOLVENT. 
WINBOLT, B. J., Poultry, stationer. 


BANKRUPTS. 
ATHOW, C. T., Wood-street, Cheapside, 


wholesale haberdasher. 
FRITH, V., High Holborn, 1ronmonger. 
HOWARD, C., Mile-end-road, victualler. 
IRVINE, J., Bruuswick-street, Russell-sq,, 
master-mariuer. 
MADDOCKS, P., Liverpool, timber mercht. 
WEAVER, ‘T., South-street, Spitalfields, 
cheesemonger. 


WORLEY, I. jun., Bow-lane, tailor. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


HOOME, W., and J. Maxwell, Glasgow, ma- 
pulacturers., 


M‘KINLAY, P., Kirkcaldy, merchant. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mank-Lane, Corn-Excuance, Dec. 31.— 





The supplies of wheat fresh up to this morn- 
ing’s market were moderate. The principal 
portion was from Kent; less than usual from 
Essex; and trifling from Sugolk. 
was generally not fine, and the condition af- | 
fected by the weather. We had a thin at- 
tendance of buyers, and the transactions ex- 
tremely limited. 
hand at the prices nominally of last week, 
though, if extensive purchases had been made, 
they might have been effected on lower terms. 


wheat. Kubanka was still held at 30s. to 32s 


The accounts from the leading country 


markets received this morning, with the ex- 


~? 

ception of Newcastle, state the wheat trade 
as firm at the former currencies, particularly 
the best qualities. 


considerable. Best malting qualities realised | 


the quotations of last week; but middling | Leicesters of the South Down and different 


white-faced crosses, in the proportion of about 
two of the former to three of the latter ; about 
a tenth South Downs; and the remainder 
about equal numbers of Keuts, Kentish half- 
breds, and old Leicesters, with a few horned 
aud polled Norfolks, horned and polled Scotch 
avd Welsh sheep, horned Dorsets, &c. 


and inferior descriptions were ls. per qr. 
cheaper, with a dull sale. 

_ The supply of Scotch oats was good, but of 
English and Irish limited ; the iatter quali- 
ties were very dull sale, and Friday's rates 
barely maintained; but Scotch experienced 
rather a fair demand at former quotations. 

Old beaus maiutained their prices, but new 
were ls. per qr. lower. 

Peas steady, with a moderate demand. 

Flour remained without alteration, 


Wheat +P ewe ete eee ee tees 58s. to 60s, 
me Gcbeecdibeenesdbeceonc 32s. to 33s, 
Barley * "eee eee eee eeeeee 26s. to 24s, 
Gm BR ce ccccccccce cece 36s, to 38s, 





| prime veal, met with a brisk sale, at am ad- 
vance of from 4d. to 6d. Beef, mutton, and 


veal, of middling and inferior quality, 2d. to 
Wheat moved heavily off | 4d. per stone. 


at Friday's prices. 


smaller kinds of which appeared to be the 
We beard of no business transpiring in bonded | refuse of the whole year, consisted of about 
.| equal pumbers of short-horns, and Devonshire 
(chiefly) steers and oxen, Welsh runts, and 
Irish beasts, for the most part from our north- 
jern and western districts, with perhaps 200 
Town’'s-end cows; a few Herefords, Sussex 


e , beasts, Scots, Norfolk home-breds, Staffurds, 
Phe arrivals of barley have been rather | &c., from various quarters. 


pigs, 80. 
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vers 


‘ White eeeeenteereee® 38s. to 40s. 
nian. Builers ....s+eeee%* 42s. to 43s. 
— Grey «-eeeee e#eeee ** 36s. to 38s. 
Beans, Small ...0-+eeeeeee> 35s. to 40s, 
——— Tick ee teeeerereee® 33s. to 35s. 
Oats, Potato.....ceeereee se 2ls. to 22s. 
—_— Feed eeeese teeteeee of 18s. to 21s, 
Flour, per sack ..4.ceeesees 50s, to 5558. 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 45s. to 46s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 44s. to 48s. 

Pork, India, new.... 127s. Ud. to —s. 
_—— Mess, new ... 60s. Od. to —s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast ....84s. to —s. per owl. 
Carlow ..... 82s. to 885. 

—— Cork .. ....80s. to 82s, 

—— Limerick ..80s. to 82s. 
Waterford... 78s. to 80s. 

Dublin ....76s. to 78s. 

Cheese, Cheshire....50s. to 78s. 
Gloucester, Double, . 46s. to 60s. 
Gloucester, Single. .. 44s, to 50s 
Edam ..... «+485. to Sis. 

—— Gouda ...... 48s. to 505. 

Hams, Irish.... ....55s. to 665. 


























SMITHFIELD.—Dec. 31. 


In this day’s market, which was throughout 


but indifferently supplied, both as to numbers 
The quality | and quality, prime beef, prime mutton, and 


Pork was in steady demand, 


The beasts, a considerable number of the 


ha aaa 
= - & 
J 7 


Full four-fifths of the sheep were new 


Beasts, 2,064; sheep, 14,840; calves, 156; 


es, cine rein. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Jan. 4. 
The arrivals this week goo’, The market 





mg withjrather “lower prices than on Mon- 


ay. 


——<— << 
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THE FUNDS. 
ae 3 per Cent. Cons. Ann., shut. 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
New Edition. 
COBBETT’S Spelling-Book 
(Price 2s.) 


Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and coucise 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


This I have written by way of 


A-Stepping=-Stone to my own 
Grammar} 


guch a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—0f this 
Work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. James Paut Cossperr.—Being a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
Offtalian. Price 6s. 


3% TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
sof Tillage aud Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cosserr. 8vo. Price 15s. 


°4. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 


last now Published, under this Title, a little 
ume, containiug Ten Letters, addressed to 
lish Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Btscript, coutaiving an account of the Prices 
Houses aud Land, recently obtained from 
Berica by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


ie 
6. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 
Sdreatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
fing out, of Kitchen Gardens; on the mak- 
ime avd managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
Bowses ; aud ov the propagation and cultiva- 
of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 



















































"SE Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 


Shard. And also, on the furmation of 
fubberies and Flower Gardens, Price 6s. 
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. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


‘Bee on the preparing of the ground for plant- 






























> on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
pruning, and on the cutting down, of Po- 
4 rees and Underwoods, Price 14s. bound 
bards. 


f. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
-—The Price of this book, in good print 
fine paper, is 5s, 


51s January, 1933. 





6% 
8. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


Instructions for the Learuing of French. Price 
bound in boards, 5s. 


9. COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer aud 
bread, and these J made it as plain as, | believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 


lume. Price 2s. fd. | 
10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 
edition. Price 8d. 


11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobbett, Juu., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 


12. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


13. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 


these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5, Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 1]. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
ov the lustitution and Object of Tithes, Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards, 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ““GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.”” Price 6d, 


14. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I lave 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 


I think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman, 


15. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 
English, intended, not only as a History for 
Young People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Volumes. Price 13s. in boards. 


16. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bauk of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 


17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE: 
containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of ‘Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 
M.Cossetr. Price 4s, in boards, 
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18. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S | 


CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- | 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for | 
Harvesting aud Preserving the Crop ; and also | 
av account of the several uses to which the | 


Produce is applied. Price 2s. 6d. | 


19. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA-' 


TION” in Englaud and Ireland, showing how | 
that event has impoverished and degraded the | 
main body of the people in those countnes. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 


the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the! aud happy am 1 to inform you that a few © 


eecond volume 3s. 6d. 





To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, have bad no relapse, and find my bodily health | 
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NEW PENNY PAPER! 
This day is published, No. U1. of 


NHE WORKING MAN'S FRIEND, and 
POLITICAL MAGAZINE; containing 
a full Report of the Proceedings at Mr. Wak- 
ley’s Election Dinner, the Speeches of Mr 
Cobbett, Dr. Rice, &c. &c. + an article on the 
Jufluence of the Aristocracy on the Morals of 
the People ; Extraordinary Bill of Charges 
for the Finsbury Election ; the Quarterly Re- 


port of the National Union of the Working | 


Classes, &c. Ac.—Nos. 1 and 2 contain fall 
particulars of the Cldham Election, with a 
great variety of information ; Addresses by 
Messrs. Sheil, Lawless, &.—Every fourth 
Number will be stitched up in a wrapper, for 
the convemence of country readers.—Every 
atteution will be paid to the proceedings of 
‘obbett in Parliament, and a faithful 
conde, ation of bis Speeches be given.—All 
Commucications must be addressed to the 
Editor (post-paid), at 27, King-st., Snowhbill. 
London: J. Watron, 33, Windmill-street ; 
H. Hetherington, 13, Kingsgate-street, Hol- 


born ; and by the agents of the Register in all 
parts of the country, 


a 


LAIR'S celebrated GOUT and RHEU- 
MATIC PILLS, a most convenient, 
safe, aud infallible remedy for the Gout, 
Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, and Lumbago. 
The extraordinary success which has every- 
where attended the use of this remedy has 
exceeded the proprietor's most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Those, therefore, who are suffer- 
ing from any of the above complaints, and 
have not yet availed themselves of this dis- 
covery, he begs to assure that in it they will 
find a safe, easy, and certain cure, and that 
these onde-g only be tried to be uni 
recommended. As this is not a preparati 
of any poisonous vegetable nor mineral of _ 
kind, they may be taken at all times, by 
either sex, young or old, without the least 
fare or attention, and with considerable ad. 



































vantage to the general health. The following | 
is one of a series of cases which will be pub- | 
lished for the encouragement of those afflicted 
with this tormenting malady. 

Sir,—For ten years past I have suffered | 
very severely from Gout, each year Increasing 
in the frequency of the attack aud intensity of 
suffering. My legs aud hands became use- 
less, rendering me incapable of attending to | 
my affairs. In this situation I was recom. | 
mevded by a lady, last December, to try 
Blair’s Pills, which I lost no time in doing, 


tt ot, 


doses gave me essential relief, and less than 
two boxes completely freed me from this r 
dreadful disease. The winter is now past; | 


infinitely better. You are at liberty to make 
use of this letter as you may think proper, for 
the benefit of others similarly afflicted, aud to [7 
the proprietor, to whom I feel so much in- © 
debted. lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Norwood, Surrey, ROBERT HILL. 
April ll. ; 
Sold by Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, Lon- 7 
don, seven doors from Temple-bar, price (9% 


‘| 2s. Od. per box ; and by all medicine-venders 9] 


in town aud country. 





CHEAP CLOTHING! ! 4 
SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
93, Frzet-Streert, ra 


( Near the new opening to St. Bride's Church,) 




















EG to present to the notice of the Public 


the List of Prices which they charge 
for Geutlemen’s Clothing. 


FOR CASH ONLY. 

2 s. d. 

A Suit of Superfine Clothes ........ 4 14 
Ditto, Black or Bine.............. 5 § 
Ditto, Best Saxony .............. 5 15 
Plain Silk Waistcoats .....,.c0006 16 
Figured ditto ditto ......cce000. 18 
eS 
Barogau Shooting Jackets ..,,.... 1 8 
A Plain Suit of Livery sesvcedpecee & 4 


Lapirs’ Hasirs ann Pewisses, and Cait- 
DREN'S DRESsEs, equally cheap; in the ma- 
| nufacture of which they are not surpassed at 
| the West-end of the Town. 





[ recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
| whom I have long employed with great 
| satisfaction. Wa. Consett. 

= —_ 


. Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court: a04 
| published by kim, at 11, Bolt court, Fleet street 
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